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% e : @ fT he Purpose of Caricature 
: 2 By DAVID LOW 


_ The first of tl three articles by ys ee the Beenie Standard’. Next week he will deal with T he Old Masters of Caricature’ 
; _— Hogarth, Gillray and Daumier—and in the last article will discuss ‘Caricature as a Social Force’ 


_ T an early age I decided to take up 
humour seriously’,,Bill: Nye, the comic 
writer, used to say when telling the 
_story of his life. 

Contrary to general belief, the pro- 
fessional humourist in private life is 
usually a melancholy soul, preoccupied 
with thoughts of the contrasts and in- 


. : V coneruities which are the raw material of his calling. A 


eo face hides his ratiocinative processes in public, of 
course; for people are suspicious of | 
_ humourists who appear to think too 
much. Humourists, it is held, are Kept 
mot tothink but to befunny. | . 
One of the crosses that a caricaturist 
has to bear is that few people make any 
distinction between the qualities of _ 
humour and wit, much less between 


man caricaturists are artists who draw 
comic pictures. Well, caricatures. may 
be amusing; in modern newspapers, 
indeed, they are conceived with that 
intention more often than not, be- 
cause the lighter touch is commercially 


humour is not an essential of good 


Mouse—Animal caricature from ancient. 
: ; Egypt ; 


induce feelings of mournful contemplation or gnashing of : 


teeth. 

In 1843 John Leech, the Punch artist, drew some cari- 
catures of an important set of mural cartoons then on 
exhibition, and jokingly called his caricatures ‘cartoons’ 


also. Caricature had not long emerged from the un- 


respectable period of Gillray, Rowlandson and the two 


young Cruikshanks. These were the gentlemen who repre-_ 


sented the great men of their time in the most ridiculous 
aspects and sometimes in the most indecent situations— 
unpleasantly fat people with skin dis- 
eases, over-eating themselves, drinking 
themselves under the table or embrac- 
ing their loathsome lady-loves. Times 


works of these caricaturists were eagerly 
sought. after; but the reaction had set 
» in even before the days of Victoria. 
People became more ‘proper’. The Art 
of Caricature tried to forget its past, 
and wooed the staider public with 
works of greater decorum. But pro- 
bably even the most decorous works 
were handicapped by the slight odour 
of vulgarity inherited with the old 
descriptive label of ‘caricature’. It was 
fortuitous, doubtless, that the rebirth 
of propriety could be made clear by a 
rechristening. So the new label, with 


and tastes change. In their day the > 
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‘associations dignified ‘if comp “neue 
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Anglo-Saxon carica- 
ture of Satan 


The artist has thought- 
fully provided him with 


spare sets of eyes on 
wings and neck 


irrelevant to the case, 


/ lish - speaking peoples 


— all 
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stuck, and among Eng- 


‘caricatures’ began to be 
known as ‘cartoons’, 

At that time, also, 
caricature had just begun 
to be ‘taken over’ by 
the Press, to the increase 
of its. popularity and 
repute. The launching 
in 1830 in Paris, by the brilliant 
French editor Philipon, of La Cari- 
cature, the first weekly illustrated 
paper devoted to satire, and Le 
Charivari, the first newspaper to 
print a daily caricature, had assured 
the encouragement of steady publicity 
for the talents of Daumier, the great- 
est of French caricaturists. Since 
then a legion 
of periodicals 
have afforded 
opportunities 
to many worthy 
exponents of 
the art; and the 
invention of 


Gluttony 
A monk devours a pie, while a 
cloven-footed imp tempts him, 
holding up a dish 


photo - process 
engraving, making possible cheap, 
speedy and almost perfect reproduc- 
tion of drawings on newsprint, has 
now extended the possible audi- 
ence to millions. 

But the larger the slice of bread 
the thinner the spread of butter. 
Advantages have their disadvan- 
tages. It is possible that the cari- 
caturists of early times were subject 
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Contemporary caricatures about the Reforma- 
tion—‘The Music of the Demon’. He is using 
Luther’s head as the bagpipes— 


drawings of the gods were not ham- 
pered by fears of how the advertisers 
would like it; nor were the caricatur- 
ing illuminators of the Midds> Ages 
curbed by letters to the editor com- 
plaining that they had given the Devil 
too big a nose. The stinging works 
of the Gillray period which I have 
mentioned were produced as etched 
_ prints, sold separately over the counter 


ra 


ER 


prejudice. 


It is. significant that those journals 
which have fostered the more pungent 
caricaturists have had comparatively 
modest circulations, as we consider cir- 
culations nowadays. La Caricature, for in- 
stance, was a-journal of entertainment, 


Medieval caricature of a dying man being tempted 


by assorted demons 


to disciplinary 
influences of 
their own, but 
at any rate the 
ancient Egyp- 
tans who de- 
corated papyri 
with indelicate 


\ 


tiplied, but in 
general it ap- 
pears that the 
journals most 
fruitful of lively 
pictorial _ satire 


have been organs 
of partisan opin- 


es Hd Wh 
pales 


—The Descent of the Pope’—a pro-Luther 


‘caricature against the Pope > © 


and passed from hand to 
hand. The partisans who 
wanted them went to the 
print-shops in Piccadilly; 
the others either threw a 
brick through the window or 
went by Oxford Street. Such 
caricatures could hardly 
have been published in a 
newspaper circulating a- 
mong two million persons 
with various shades of tender belief and 


go 
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Fashion caricature 
f : . 5 Directed against the 
but not entertainment sufficiently in- stecple-shiaped ladies 


~dress of the reigu 
of Edward IV 


hea 
nocuous to make 


the universal ap- 

peal. Harper’s Weekly, in which, 
from 1861 onward, Thomas Nast, 
the famous American caricaturist; 
helped Lincoln to settle the Civil 
War, eliminated the opposition to 
General Grant, cleaned up the Tam- 
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the pricklings of satire the ticklingsof 
facetiousness. Playful badinage about 


The illustrations on this and the previous page are from ‘A History of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature‘and Art’, by Thomas Wright” Sy Sac Is ae - > ee 


many Ring, and landed its leader 
Boss Tweed in gaol, had a ‘quality’ 
rather than a ‘quantity’ sale. To 
come to recent days, F. C. G.’s polite 
but pointed cartoons had their re- 
proving effect upon Joe Chamber- 
lain and his Tariff Reform policy 
through the Westminster Gazette, a 
notoriously uncompromising news- 
paper with an influential but small 
circulation. Instances could be mul- 


_ and a three-cornered row between Calvin, 


the Pope and Luther 


ion rather than commercial enterprises 
existing primarily to make profits for 
their proprietors. s 

One may reflect that association with 
the commercial Press is at times de- 
grading for the high art of caricature; 
but it is natural that cartoonists work- 


ing for newspapers making the wide __ 


Rise in order to expand circulation 
ould incline to lay aside’the rapier 


French caricature of the seventeenth 

century showing a gentleman puffed up 

with his own importance, which is evap- 
orating in smoke 


gion, or, the navy. are apt to 
‘irritate. It is more profitable for 
the popular newspaper that its 
cartoonists, if they must be 
- critical, criticise the weather, 
' . whiskers, or the latest fashion in 
__. - Jadies’ tennis shorts. 
& Such material is ‘safe’ and 
after all not unworthy. Manners 
and modes have been down the 
ages a fertile source of inspira- 
tion and field of influence for 
-- true caricature. The caricature 
of costume alone provides an his- 


From the satiric paintings of the 
Pygmies on the walls of Pompeii to 
the gentle works of du Maurier in 
Punch may be traced the passage of 
the Finger of Scorn through the 
record of manners. True, the sac- 
charine flavour of the ‘satire’ of the 
last-named artist suggests that the 

_ Finger was sometimes patting in- 
stead of pointing, for obviously the 
- influence exercised. was often more 
confirmatory than corrective. - The 
___ world as. ‘satirised’ by du Maurier 
was thought very nice. The ‘plug- 
_. ging’ by Charles Dana Gibson of 
. _his “Gibson Girls’ twenty years ago 
; - made several: absurd hairdressing 


by our mothers. Just as in early 
days old-Brueghel’s robust carica- 
tures of gluttony and drunkenness 
flattered the vanity of Dutchmen, 
giving them a feeling that they were 
_ jovial fellows who could. not do 
better than live up to their portraits. 
- It is the weakness of this kind of 
material that is apt to result, if not 
in actual flattery, in trivial pleas- 
antry without the background of 
criticism that distinguishes the most 
worthy — caricature.. Blandishment 
_ and pie himarate no concern of 


bot 


popular politicians, or - 
‘even about the reader 
himself (suggesting as 
his own portrait a 
cheerful little John 
Citizen who pays his 
taxes and reads the 
right newspaper), are 
not only inoffensive, 
but may be subtly 
flattering ; while cuts 
about controversial 
matters like, say, 
patriotism, birth-con- 
trol, monarchy, reli- 


_. terical pageant of outrageous taste ridiculed to seemliness. 
1 The works of Vernet, Chataigner and Sabey were as cor- 
P rective in France as were those of G6z in Germany, and of 
) Rewlandson, Bumbury and Cruikshank in England upon 
the outrageous fashions of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century. And did not John Leech, taking the 
field in gallant style in 1851, utterly rout Ladies’ Bloomers? 


fashions seem worthy of emulation: 
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Caricature against the conditions imposed. by Scottish Pres- 


byterians on Charles II 


The above three illustrations are also from ‘A History of Caricature’ 


Fashion caricature of the 
From ‘Les Maurs et 


eighteenth century 
la Caricature en France’ 
(Librairie Ilustrée, Paris) 
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the. worthy caricaturist. 
His business is satire— 
‘the censure of wickedness 
and folly’. 

In its early stages cari- 
cature was, like most other 
arts, associated with reli- 
gion. The oldest chestnuts 
appear to have been 
roasted within the halo of 
sanctity, so to speak. The 
first graphic indecencies 
were at the expense of 
priests. (No apologies. Is 
it not fitting that a sig- 


‘England’s Wolf’— Caricature 
against King Charles’ Cavaliers 
during the Civil War 


nificant art should rest upon 
the fundamentals? First 
things first.) The earliest 
drawings of animals acting 
‘like human beings had reli- 
gious application. This ever- 
green gag has survived the 
ages to continued popularity 
in our modern cinemas and 


comic papers. But Felix-the-Cat, Mickey-Mouse, Tiger- 
Tim, Billy-Bear, and the others diffuse their satire into 
innocent fun. In ancient Egypt, however, the animal- 
humans were the symbols of the gods, and the treatment 
often suggested disrespectful criticism. 

.. Medieval caricature was applied more directly to the 
service of the Church. The classic figure of the Devil, 


representative of sin,. himself a 
symbolic -figure, evolved — horn, 
tail and cloven hoofs — from the 
satyr of the ancient Greeks by early 


‘caricaturists, was the most frequent 


figure, and the horrors of improper 
behaviour were the most frequent 
subject: The caricaturists of the 
Middle Ages, though, were sculptors 
as much as picture-makers. In the 
decoration of the cathedrals, they 
let themselves go. Ornamental 
fiends, demons and gargoyles con- 
ceived in a strange mixture of the 
fantasy of fear and the burlesque of 
laughter were crowded into the 
sacred buildings until these took on 
something of the air of nightmare 
zoos. Much of their exaggeration is 
only decoration; but some of these 
wild compositions in stone display 
plainly the exaggerative symbolism 
and the allegorical form significant 
of satirical intention. 


Later, when the printing-machine 
arrived, caricaturists still used the 
same inspiration for the growing 
crop of prints. The Middle Ages 
were littered with engravers of 
satirical. subjects- whom we should 
call . ‘cartoonists’ today. Religious 
differences provided natural and 
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legitimate material 
for the more con- 
troversial caricatu- 
rists. There were 
violent ‘cartoon’ 
disputes about the 
Reformation, for 
instance, in which 
Martin Luther, his 
friends, his private 
life, and the ulti- 
mate destination of 
his soul were well 
and truly handled. 
Apropos of nothing 
relevant, opposi- 
tion caricaturists 
even presented him 
dancing improper 
dances with his 
wife. Luther, of 
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Three cartoons by Thomas Nast—‘The only thing they respect 
or fear’ 


‘Who stole the People’s money?”—° Twas Him’ 
From ‘Nast; His Period and His Pictures’, by Albert Bigelow Paine (Macmillan) ; : t -—% 
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Fashions and Frights of 1829, by Cruikshank 


From ‘English Caricaturists’, by Everitt (Swan Sonnenschein) 
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course, had his 
supporting troop 
of caricaturists, to 
whom the honours 
went, probably be- 
cause they stuck 
more to the point, 

To the modern 
eye, accustomed to 
lightness and live- 
liness in its’ ‘car- 
toons’, these early 
caricaturists would 
seem to be dull 
birds. In truth, they 
are. They could not 
draw very well, be-. 
cause a satisfactory’ 
technique for their 
ugly - duckling art 
had not been 
evolved. They were dismal fellows of cold mirth, and 
their stock ‘gags’ were Death and the Tomb, treated in 
a manner calculated to turn the cheerful from the error of 
their ways. Nevertheless their ‘moralities’ were the begin~ 


aS 


A group of vultures waiting for the storm to ‘blow over’—‘Let 
us Prey’ 


nings of caricature. The child is reflectedin the man. The 
ideal of moral rectitude still hung about when two or three 
centuries later the first indigenous school of English 
caricature was begun by Hogarth, and the art, moulded 
by the strong influence of James Gillray, began to assume 
the form most familiar to us today, 5 jie) 
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y which philosophy deals? They are secular and different directions; they suggest inconsistent universes. Take, 
traditional, relating to the nature and purpose of for example, physics. The outstanding fact about modern 
_ the universe as a whole. Men have asked them physics is that, if physicists are to be believed, it gives us no 
and places and they are still asking them today. _ information about the nature of matter. It describes with some 


in all ages 


4 ‘ 


ne destined to carry life to higher levels than any which have yet yyo ay qi xo oe ead : ; 
___ been known; or is it doomed to failure and extinction, so soon’ How Shall We Conceive the Outside Wor Id? 


' obtain?’ “Are we free to make our lives as we please, or are our _ chief is constituted by the fact that our knowledge of matter is 
__ wills determined by bodily reflexes and unconscious wishes?’ indirect. We do not, we are assured, know external things. 
__ “Is mind a unique and separate principle, or a mere function directly. We infer them from messages travelling along the 


- _ of bodily processes, which have produced consciousness as a nervous system to a receiving station in the brain. Now a- 


‘ki _ broadcast station, as Sir Arthur Eddington points out, is not 
___ To these and similar questions there has been during most _ like its call signal; ‘so, too, the chairs and tables around us 


. kind of glow surrounding the brain?’ 
_ periods of human history a set of fairly definite answers. which broadcast to us incessantly those signals which affect our 


view of the world which, indeed, dictated them. Forexample,tke or to the sensations which the signals awake at the end of their 
__ world is the creation of an omnipotent and beneficent deity; journeys’. Clearly, if we are to accept Sir Arthur Eddington’s 
it is, therefore, planned-and designed. Mind is at the heart account of the matter, we are entitled, having no direct know-. 
_ of reality, and matter is its creation. Good is fundamental and _ ledge of the outside world, to conceive it as we please. How, 


ingly in the Western world to be questioned by science, and _ by a number of physicists is ‘As mind or spirit’. Mind, they point 
by the end of the nineteenth-century science-was in a position Out, is the most immediate and direct thing in our experience. 

to substitute a framework of its own. From withinthis frame- All else is inference. Thus physics suggests to our fundamental - 
on work a new set of answers were offered, equally clear, equally questions a set of answers not very different from the religious 

consistent, but utterly different.. The universe is a vast answers. Mind is at the heart of things; matter is an illusion ora 

___-machine without plan or purpose, which functions through projection of mind. Reality is not alien and indifferent; it is 
_ the automatic interaction of its parts. Matter is the only reality something akin to ourselves. 

___ and mind is simply an appearance which matter presents oran Biology tends to move in the same direction. The mechanist 

_ €manation which matter gives off at a certain stage of its theory which proclaimed life a by-product of non-living 

____ development, a chance characteristic of chemical compounds processes, and mind an offshoot of the brain, is proving 

____ like the bright colours of an oil film. Goodness, beauty, deity, increasingly unsatisfactory. From a number of quarters 
are simply whimsies projected by the mind of man upon the _ evidence is accumulating to suggest that the mode of behaviour 
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empty canvas of the universe. — of a living organism is fundamentally different from that of 
+i Pb eae ee as ; : a machine, and cannot be explained in terms of it. Life, it 
Collapse of Materialism = ca "seems, is fundamental; moreover, it is creative, and uses and 
Ss j Today Materialism—the fact is widely known—is coming moulds the forms of living organisms.as instruments to further 
___inereasingly to be questioned. It was a structure built upon 1s Purposes and serve Its ends. a 2 } 

the foundation of a conception of matter which no longer Evolution, in other words, is coming increasingly to be 


obtains. To the nineteenth-century physicist matter consisted regarded as a creative process, ever bringing to birth something 


ee there in space. It was simple, it was obvious, it was real, moment than there was at the last. The process of evolution 
es forming an admirable basis on which the man of horse sense _ is also purposive; it strives by trial and error to draw nearer to 
could base his irrefragable convictions. Today the hard, goals at whose nature we can at present only dimly guess, but 
simple lumps have disappeared. They have been replaced by of which in esthetic and moral experience, and above all in 
_ something infinitely elusive; modern matter is a hump in the experience of the religious consciousness, we have such 
space-time, a collection of charges of positive and negative intimations as we are capable of receiving. Whether it is 
electricity, a wave of probability undulating into nothingness. through man or some more highly evolved organism that these 
_ Whatever it is, it is certainly no longer capable of affording goals will be realised is as yet undetermined. The answer 
_ an adequate foundation for the tremendous structure of the depends in part upon man himself, for, although evolution is 
materialist universe. Materialism, accordingly, as an account _ purposive, the future is not determined, and man is free within 
of the cosmos has collapsed, but, with it, there has collapsed _ limits to make it as he pleases. 
also the framework from which sprang the second set of z $54 : 
answers to the questions with which I began. Psychology in Conflict with Physics 
The resulting situation is unprecedented. Always in the But, while physics leans increasingly to a spiritual inter- 
___ world until now there has been a fairly generally agreed set of _ pretation, and biology stresses creativity and purpose, psycho-- 
___ answers to these fundamental questions. I am not suggesting _Jogy points in the other direction. Behaviourism has achieved 
_ that the answers were correct—it is, indeed, absurd to suppose unexpected success in its attempt to interpret human beha- 
that in the childhood of our race we should have learnt the viour on the assumption that we are all body. We may, of 
secrets of the universe which has only just produced us—but course, have minds, but, if we have, they play no part in 
__ they were consistent and they were generally accepted. Andthe determining our actions. These can be satisfactorily accounted 
____ new feature of the present situation is just this: that nowhere in for in terms of our responses—our highly conditioned 
e world today is there any generally accepted view of the -responses—to the stimuli of our environment. We are, it 
nature and purpose of things. seems, only automata, although very complicated ones. 


ition of science may be briefly summarised as follows: ifthe psychological factors, has a similar tendency to deny the 
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ea that philosophy can do what science-has failed to do—give us a national and generally acceptable interpretation = 


HAT,, in the first place, are the questions with sciences cannot be correct. The sciences, in fact, point in 


‘Is the process of evolution haphazard or purposive?’ ‘Is. success the laws which govern its movements, but it has no 
humanity, in particular, its most admirable achievement, notion of what it is that obeys the laws. foes ae 


__as the material conditions which gave it birth have ceased to. ~ There are many reasons for this agnosticism. One of the _ 


jective. In course of time the religious answer came increas- _ then, shall we conceive it? The answer which is currently given - 


P= of little hard.Jumps of tangible stuff, the atoms, lying out new. There is, in fact, literally more in the universe at any 


es For this situation science is largely responsible. The present Psycho-analysis, although it does not deny the existence of 


lications of one science are correct, those of other . freedom and: the spontaneity of the mind. Mental activity is _ 


_ Usually they have fitted into the framework of a religious sight and touch cannot in their nature be like unto the signals - 
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for the psycho-analyst determined not. by brain and nervous 
system but by subconscious drives and urges whose workings 
escape control and whose genesis evades detection. If mind 
and will are determined, we are not responsible for what we 
think or what we do. Our natures are formed not by us, but 
for us, and free will, it is clear, is a delusion. Thus the impli- 
cations of contemporary psychology run counter to-those.of 
physics and biology. Mind, it seems, is not-unique, freedom is 
an illusion, the laws which prevail in the world of matter are 
fundamental, and, determining the workings of our bodies, 
determine also the workings of our minds which reflect them. 

In view of what has been said, it is clear that science is in 
no position to give us a consistent view of the universe. For 
a time, in the heyday of Materialism, science took the place of 
philosophy. Having shattered the old religious framework 
and denied the old religious answers, it seemed for a-time to 


have substituted a framework and a set of answers of its own. 
It is only now that we are beginning to realise that the frame-" 


work rested. upon inadequate- knowledge: Its strength was 


that of narrowness and exclusion. Nor, upon reflection, should’ 


its inadequacy occasion surprise. The more we enlarge the 
area of the known, the more also we enlarge its area of contact 
with the unknown; we are only just beginning to know enough 
about the universe to realise that we do not know anything 
for certain. Hence arises a need for philosophy—a need 
which ushers in a return. The business of philosophy is one of 
cosmic correlation. Somebody, it is obvious, must take a look 
at the universe as a whole, and, accepting the-reports which 


reach him from’ those who are investigating it in detail, seek’ 
to piece them together into a coherent picture. The scientist, ’ 


working away in “his. water-tight compartment, devotes his 


attention to a Certain section of the universe. Thus enclosed, : 
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he arrives at more or less definite conclusions without stopping 
to think what relation they bzar:to the conclusions reached by 
other scientists working in their compartments. This is not a 
criticism of the scientist; cosmic correlation is not his busi- 
ness. But it is not to be wondered at if some of the conclusions 
clash. How badly at the moment they clash I have tried in 
this article to show. What, at the moment, is urgently wanted 
is a clearing-house in which the results arrived, at by-the 
various scientists can be pooled and collated in order that, 
looking at them as a whole, we may consider what kind of 
universe it is that we live in and hazard a guess at the destiny 
of human life within it. Nor is it only the reports from the 
sciences that we must take into our survey. The whole mass of 
data which includes the moral intuitions of the ordinary man, 
the religious consciousness of the saint, the creativity of the 
artist, the history of the human race and the workings of the 
human mind, is grist to the philosopher’s mill no less than the 
reports of the sciences. It is not suggested that philosophy can 
answer with certainty the questions with which I began. To 
look for definite and agreed conclusions in regard to a subject 
matter so all-embracing would be, to say the least of it, 
premature. Moreover, concerned not with facts but with their 
interpretation, the philosopher’s results are bound to be 
coloured by his own temperament. Nevertheless, his function 
is a legitimate one, and it was never more urgently required 
than at the present moment. We simply cannot go on living 
in a universe which is as muddled as that with which science 
has presented us. We must, for the sake of our own peace of 
mind, try to straighten things out, and even if. our philosophis- 
ing is, as Bradley hinted, no more than the finding of reasons 
for what we believe upon instinct, to find those reasons is no 
less an instinct. 


Pictorial Photographic Competition 


‘Man’s Journey’; by S. G. Cooke 
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Si .! ‘ fe Le 3 re : sf ‘The Sands of Morar’, by Robert McLeod 


-<« Competition Report 

“AA GREAT NUMBER Of last week’s entries were concerned with 
mechanical “subjects—pylons, telegraph wires, railway lines— 
of-which the best-was S.G. Cooke’s-‘Man’s Journey’ (repro- 
duced opposite): which ‘wins half the. prize. The other half goes 
to Robert McLeod, for: his carefully composed ‘Sands: of 
Morar’ (above). Each receives two-and-a-half guineas. A close 
runnér-up “was- Major Longfield’s ‘Kerry Landscape’, a 
panorama of fields and mountains, which was only spoiled by 
the indistinctness ‘of the ‘background. 

pe nh see ee RULES 

We are offering each week till the end of August a prize of Five 
Guineas for the best photograph submitted by an amateur. The 


_ purpose of the competition is to encourage ‘the pictorial photo- 
aph.-The winning photograph will be published in THE. 


ISTENER in the week in which the prize is announced. The sum 
of One Guinea will be paid for any other competition photo- 
graph which may be published in THe LisTENER. The. Editor 
reserves the right not to award the prize in any one week if the 
entries do not reach a high level, or to divide the prize between 
two or more competitors. . ile ea Ba, 

“Competitors are asked where possible to paste their entry 
forms on to the back of their photographs—if they are clipped 
on, there7is) the danger of their becoming detached—and to 
remember to send: their form with their’ entry Much unneces- 
sary trouble is caused when the. form follows by a later post. 

. Competitors should note carefully. the following conditions; 


. | (1) The prizes awarded for the winning photographs, and any’ 
sums of one guinéa paid for other photographs published, will. 


purchase the fitst British right of reproduction. 


' *<(2) Each photograph entered must be accompanied by a form 


cut frém an issue of ‘THE ‘LISTENER stating that ‘the photograph 


is the personal work of the entrant. This form will be published 


each week throughout the duration of the competition, Any 


number of photographs can be submitted, but each must be 
accompanied by. an entrance form. -(Printed below.) 

(3) No photograph may be entered for the competition which 
has previously-been published elsewhere, : 

(4). Photographic prints. sent in will not be returned to the 
owners unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope of 
appropriate size. i 


(5) The decision of the Editor is final, and no correspondence 
can be entered into with regard to his judgment. 

(6) Parcels or envelopes containing.entries must bé marked 
‘LISTENER Photographic Competition’, and- the Editor cannot 
accept responsibility for photographs lost.in transit. ; 

Entries reaching ‘the office of THE LISTENER up to the first 
post on Saturday will be judged for the issue of THE LISTENER 
published eleven days later. as : 


" ENTRY FORM: 
*NAME (state Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
5) ERE pee ea Re ioe ER 

 FITLE OF PHotoGRaPH: 

I certify that the attached photograph is my 
personal work and has not been previously published. 


_. Lagree to abide by the conditions of the Competition 
~ as published above. / 


MOAT hk sas an eat vc 8 ee eee we 
*To be written in BLOCK LETTERS 


‘The Listener 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor 
of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER being 
mainly reprints of broadcast talks, original contribu- 
lions are not invited. Articles in THE LISTENER 
do not necessarily represent the views of the B.B.C. 
Yearly Subscription rates (including postage): Home 
and Canada, 17s. 4d.; Foreign, 19s. 6d. Shorter 
periods, pro rata. 


Aims of Archeology 


INCE the War large areas have been opened for 
excavation, many of them hardly exploited before. 
It has been a time of great archeological activity, 
limited only by lack of money; most expeditions 
have to rely on University grants, particular funds such 
as the Egyptian Exploration Fund, or private donations— 
and there is as much need today as at any time for an 
increase from all three sources. In his series of articles now 
in progress Mr. Stanley Casson gives a useful summary of 
the principal achievements of the last few years. Almost 
more important than this information, however, is the 
clear idea he conveys of what the archeologist is driving 
at—an idea which it is difficult to get either from the news- 
papers, which are only interested in spectacular discover- 
ies, or from the specialised archeological journals, which 
assume their readers are well acquainted with the values 
in question. Mr. Casson has made it very clear what 
modern archzology is not. It is not the antiquarianism 
that was apt to pass for archeology in the nineteenth 
century—a desire to possess something simply because it 
is old; or the collector’s instinct—the desire to have some- 
thing because it is rare. What the archzologist’s purpose 
is, he has summed up briefly in one of his articles. 
‘Chronology, relative or absolute, is the first aim of the 
archeologist and excavator: comparison of cultures is 
his next objective: inferences from similar or related cul- 
tures is his third duty: classification of his finds is his con- 
tinuous task: discovery of impressive objects, of gold, 
treasure and works of art his good fortune rather than his 
deliberate objective’. 

An appreciation of this standpoint should serve to 
clear up a good many delusions about archeology. For 
instance, the man-with-the-newspaper is apt to think 
that the science is nothing but.a glorified treasure-hunt, 
and that the chief object of opening the tomb of Tutankh- 
amen was to collar the loot inside. The expeditions that 
get most fully reported in the Press tend to be those of 
the treasure-hunting kind, simply because that is the kind 
. that can best be photographed and written up. But in fact 

_ the archeologist is very little concerned with the actual 


cash worth of what he digs up. To Sherlock Holmes the - 


vital clue might be a cigarette end or a gold cigarette 
case; what mattered was not the intrinsic worth of the 
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clue but what it pointed to. So with the archeologist. 


The vital clue for him may be a precious gold fluted cup 
from a grave at Ur, which points to the fact of a high 
standard of craftsmanship in Sumeria five and a half 
thousand years ago; or it may be a common clay brick 
dug up nearby marked with letters in the Indian script, 
which seems to show that the two cultures of India and; 
Sumeria were probably once in direct touch. Archzolo~ 
gical-value here is not the same as intrinsic worth; but 
there is a corollary to this, that intrinsic worth does not 
depend entirely upon age. The common delusion that it’ 
does, that a thing is good simply because it is old, is 
abetted by a certain kind of excavator, who will accurately 
attribute an object to its right century and origin, assessing. 
its value by that, and never once look to see whether its 
appearance simply pleases him. The great value to the 
archzologist of discovering things beautiful in themselves 
—besides the immediate pleasure they give his eyes 
—is the way they show him how strange and mutable 
a thing is the power to create beauty. The power seems 
sometimes to have blossomed so unexpectedly—as in 
Sumeria, where the most lovely cups and bowls and 
jewellery were made in Ur by men who had no other art 
to look at nor any past history to rely on; or in Siberia, 
where nomadic tribes that lacked all that goes with a 
settled civilisation produced such exquisite metal work 
as we show on page 246. And this leads on to another 
popular misconception, that certain regions are always 
likely to yield up beautiful things to the excavator’s spade. 
There is probably a good deal of national feeling in this. 
Englishmen have done so much excavating in Greece and 
have brought back such superb specimens of their finds 
that it is all too easy to assume that every Greek vase is 
going to be perfect. In reality, a lot of second-rate stuff 
has come out of Greece, while a surprising amount of 
first-rate stuff has come out of countries such as Siberia, 
which because they are so unfamiliar with people over 
here are not usually credited with any great artistic 
achievement. The excavation of a new civilisation is apt to 
give rise to a similar delusion. In the excitement of dis- 
covering the civilisation of Minos, for instance, Minoan 
art has sometimes been credited with reaching a far 
higher standard than its intrinsic merits warrant. 


The archzologist’s feeling for the beauty of the things 
he has disclosed is, however, only part of his whole pur- 
pose, which is ‘ultimately not to find pots and pans, crowns 
and jewels, antiquity or beauty, but to recover from their 
material remains the spiritual history of dead races. It 
may often be wondered whether chance, wind and 
weather have left enough-for the excavator to reconstruct 
a just picture; but if we consider an English industrial 
town excavated in about five thousand years yielding. 
up the same sort. of things as Ur has done—bits of. 
machinery and tools and cars and engines and ornaments 
—we shall probably agree that the spirit of a lost civilisa- 
tion can be read in the most humble objects. This is what- 
makes archzology for all its antiquity one of the most live. 
of subjects, for there is always the chance that the oldest 
and deadest of objects may suddenly flash a message that 
makes a civilisation come to life. 


Week by Week 


AST week five German broadcasting experts. were sent: 
to.an internment camp at Oranienburg—Herr Giesecke, 


Dr. Magnus, Dr. Flesch, Professor Neubeck and Herr — : 
Braun. Professor Neubeck, Director of the Leipzig 
Broadcasting Station, committed suicide shortly after his 


arrest. It will be remembered that Herr Walter Schaffer, chief 


engineer of the Reichs-Rundfunk-Gesellschaft, also took his 
own life; he was one of the ablest broadcasting technicians in 
Europe, but, on account of his Jewish descent, he was forced 


» 
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< 


to resign in the early days of the present Government. Herr 


: 
> 
; 


wha 
— 


nationale de Radiodiffusion since its inception in 1925) was 


Commissioner for Foreign Broadcasting Relations. Dr. Mag- 
nus, his co-director, was in charge of the general administra- 
tion and control, including programmes, of the R.R.G., and 
through it of the different-regional companies. Dr. Flesch was 
Intendant (chief official and programme director) of the Berlin 
Broadcasting Company, the Funkstunde; Herr Braun was a 
member of his staff there and enjoyed great popularity with 
listeners as announcer, producer and commentator. Dr. 
Bredow, former Commissioner for Broadcasting, has offered, 
we understand, to join his old colleagues in their confinement. 
Relations ‘between the B.B.C. and the Reichs-Rundfunk- 
Gesellschaft of Germany have always been friendly: many of 
the former senior German officials, from Dr. Bredow’s time 
onwards, have been made welcome at Savoy Hill or Broadcast- 
ing House (as ours have been in Germany), and there has been 
a constant exchange of opinions on broadcasting. It is there- 
fore impossible for those connected with broadcasting over 
here not to feel the greatest sympathy with the German offi- 
Cials now under arrest, and regret at the loss of men like Herr 
Schaffer and Professor Neubeck. There is no doubt that under 
the regime typified by such men as these German broadcasting 
reached a very high standard in entertainment, education and 
technical efficiency. It remains for those who have replaced 
them to show what they will make of this great instrument. 
x * * 


There is at present returning from the Himalayas an expedition 
of explorers of whom very little has been heard in the news- 
papers. It is a company of five British mountaineers, led by 
Mr; Marco Pallis, whose objectives were to explore the 
Gangotri Glacier system, climb one of the larger mountains 
on its margin and as many of the lesser as time would allow, 
and make an accurate map. These objectives have been 
partly realised (the Satopanth peak, 22,060 feet, was success- 
fully climbed), but the chief importance of the expedition lay 
rather in its methods than in its results. Mr. Pallis (observing 
the vicious circle of more porters, more food; more food, more 
porters) was convinced that the huge baggage trains of recent 
Himalayan expeditions are entirely unnecessary for all but the 
highest peaks, and that a small group of picked climbers 
backed up by about an equal number of porters can account 
for the lesser ones. The statistics of porters and baggage for 
the various Kanchenjunga expeditions read indeed like the 
mass migration of a Hebrew tribe—86 porters for the nine 
climbers of the 1929 Bauer expedition, 200 for the same party 
in 1931, 400 (and eight tons of stuff, costing £135 to 
transport from Bombay to Darjeeling) for the twelve climbers 
of the 1930 Dyrenfurth expedition. Learning from his 
experience then, Mr. F. S. Smythe organised his 1931 
expedition to Mount Kamet with a view to eliminating all 
unnecessary junk, and managed with 70 porters for the six 
climbers. On all these expeditions, of course, porters were 
sent home at various stages along the route—but even work- 
ing from the base camp there were at least three or four 
porters to every climber. Mr. Pallis, however, has lowered 
that figure considerably; his party of five worked from their 
base camp. with only four porters, which is probably the 
lowest ratio of porters to climbers of any similar expedition. 
They did this by sharing the loads with the porters (breaking 


through the tradition that in the early stages of the journey 
_ climbers should have little to carry) and by firmly rejecting 


such things as gramophones and typewriters, which some 
previous expeditions seem to have thought almost as necessary 
as tents and ice-axes. Owing to the slow siege tactics which 


_ the higher Himalayas seem to demand, it will probably be 


difficult to improve much on Mr. Smythe’s Kamet level in 
leads and porterage for peaks like Everest and Kanchenjunga. 
But in demonstrating so clearly that the lesser Himalayas are 
possible without the vast expense of a four-hundred-porter 
cavalcade—and the vast publicity necessary to ‘help pay for 
the four hundred porters and all-the Pallis expedition has 
deserved well of all concerned with Himalayan exploration. 
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When Dr. Geoffrey Shaw, speaking at the Oxford Summer 
School in Music Teaching, condemned our ‘awful hymn- 


books’, he was, of course, thinking primarily of the music, But 


GUST 1 Bae ta et SS SAB RASTENER 
_ Giesecke (who has been a Vice-President of the Union Inter- 


Director of the R.R.G, till a few months ago, when the Gov-. 
ernment demanded his resignation and then appointed him 


. 
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the enterprising organist who endeavours occasionally te 
introduce unfamiliar tunes not included in the book regularly 
used in his church—probably-one of those that Dr. Shaw so 
heartily dislikes—may do more than give a slight jolt to the 
musical conservatism of the congregation, and may, in fact, 
draw their attention for the first time to the words they are 
singing. For it is extremely easy, when a tune is familiar—and 
especially if it is somewhat sentimental—to sing words with- 
out paying any great heed to’ their meaning: with the result 
that a gathering of normally intelligent people will solemnly 
sing— 
: O may thy powerful word 
Inspire the feeble worm 
To rush into Thy kingdom, Lord, 
-And take it as by storm— 
—with no great feeling of incongruity. And when Dr. Shaw 
urges the abandonment of that ‘most unholy lie’, that what was 
good enough for our fathers in the way of church music is 
good enough for us, it may equally be argued that if once 
children were content to sing those dismal verses beginning— 
Within the churchyard side by side 
Are many long low graves— 

—the children of a more critical and generally more educated 
generation may wonder exactly how the utterance of such sen- 
timents can help in the worship of God. If the teachers whom 
Dr. Shaw was addressing are able to introduce into their 
schools such books as The English Hymnal, where words and 
music are both of a high standard, the potential church con- 
gregations whose taste they are training may later demand 
hymn-books which raise, rather than diminish, the quality of 
public worship. 


* * * 


If the middle of the Sahara suddenly rejoiced and blossomed 
as the rose, the British householder would no doubt read the 
headlines in his morning paper, glance at the photographs in 
later editions, find the matter rather useful as a conversational 
topic, and take very little thought of how the ‘account of an 
eyewitness’ reached his breakfast table at such lightning speed. 
If he tunes in at 7.5 p.m. on Saturdays weekly from Sep- 
tember 23, he will hear, for thirteen consecutive weeks, talks 
by men whose business as ‘special correspondents’ has taken 
them (in the title of the series) ‘Anywhere for a News Story’. 
The first of the talks will be by Mr. H. A. Gwynne, who, before 
he became Editor of the Morning Post in 1911, was corres- 
pondent for the Times in the Balkans, and after serving as 
Reuter’s correspondent in various parts of the world, organ- 
ised. their entire war-service during the Boer War. ‘A Dash 
Across Manchuria’ is the title of the contribution by Sir John 
Foster Fraser, whose career as a parliamentary correspondent 
has led him into such divers activities as visiting the Continent 
to write a series of articles on the Alien Invasion, investigating 
emigration conditions in Canada, bicycling round the world, 
and enquiring into the political situation in the Balkans. 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson, famous as a war correspondent, who 
had manifold adventures between 1897, when he was corres- 
pondent for the Dazly Chronicle during the Greco-Turkish 
War, and 1927, when he was reporting the Washington meet- 
ings between Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and President Hoover, 
for the Manchester Guardian, will tell of his experiences during 
the relief of Ladysmith. Mr. Thomas Grant, of the Daily 
Mirror, will give the press photographer’s point of view and 
relate how, during the sinking of the French troopship 
Sontay, he got some amazing photographs of it from the water. 
His brother, Mr. Bernard Grant, who concludes the series, 
will describe his experiences while photographing the Messina 
earthquake. The list of speakers includes also Mr. G. Ward 
Price of the. Daily Mail and the Sunday Pictorial (‘The 
Burning of Smyrna’); Colonel Lionel James, for many years on 
the staff of the Times (‘Captured by Brigands’); Mr. W. T. 
Massey of the Daily Telegraph (‘The Fall of Jerusalem’); Mr. 
C. Ketchum, who has. just left the Daily Express (‘Half-a- 
Million Miles in Search of News’); Mr. Cecil Roberts, the 
novelist, who was correspondent during the War with the 
Grand Fleet, the Royal Air Force and the Armies on the 
Western Front in turn (“The Dover Patrol’); Mr. S. R. Little- 
wood, dramatic critic of the Morning Post (‘Interviewing the 
Topmost Voter of the British Isles’); Mr. Harry J. Greenwall 
of the Daily Express (‘The Underworld of Paris’); and Mr. 
Pat Murphy, also of the Daily Express (‘Lindbergh’s Trans- 
Atlantic Flight’), 
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: Crime in ering : ree Sere sad 
re DL he Dreyfus: : 
aaa By ROBERT SAUDEK ibe. ty; oo iz 


ar Saudek’s first article on the Dreyfus Trial was published last eos in So Ptah ‘p 
the Republic, < about it, offering them the proofs of piesa inno=_ 


T was only 4 few’ months: later that Esterhazy, the real’ 

writer of the bordereau,; was for the first time suspected. The | 

demand for the facsimile published in Le Matin was so-great - 
@- that it had to be repeatedly reprinted. Among the hundreds 
of thousands who saw it was a banker who used to receive letters. 


. _ from Esterhazy’‘ almost every day, and was positive that he recog- 
- nised his client’s writing at a glance. He could be trusted to pick 


Bs Esterhazy’s envelopes out ofany number. To this banker it was at~ 


_ so-called petit bleu (cards sent 
‘by 


relations between Esterhazy — 


boy. 


‘Picquart, who had become 


_ it showed to the bordereau. To 
him the identity of the two ~ 


before coming out into the 


-When shown one of Ester- 


nce emphatically declared 


_venerable Vice-President of the" French Senate, — 


once evident that the bordereau was in Esterhazy’s hand, and from * 
him Mathieu Dreyfus received the first clue to the real culprit. 
- But Mathieu, the brother of the condemned, was not the first ' 


to follow this particular track,. Unknown. to Mathieu. Dreyfus. 


strange things had happened 
meanwhile in the - closeted 
rooms of the French = Intelli- 
gence Department. Colonel 


the chief of the Intelligence 
Service after the Dreyfus 
trial, received from one of 
his secret agents torn frag- 
ments of a telegram card, the 


the express pneumatic ~ 3 
post had to be forwarded .on. . 

blue forms supplied by the 
post), which revealed intimate 


and the German’ military 
attaché von Schwarzkoppen. 

~ But this was not all. Pic- 
quart was also warned by 
another agent of his who 
doubted Esterhazy’s integrity. 
Picquart collected specimens 
of Esterhazy’s hand, and was 
at once struck by the similarity 


was beyond question. But he 
was not an expert, and had to 
gain Bertillon’s confirmation 
open. And to him he went. 


hazy’s letters, Bertillon also at 


that it was the same writing as 
that of the bordereau. 
' Don’t be too hasty’, replied Picquart. ‘Examine thoroughly’. 
- ‘No need for that; a fool can see that it is Dreyfus’ writing’. 
- ‘But it is not’, insisted Picquart. ‘It is an established fact that 


it has been written by another officer’. 
- Bertillon was thunderstruck. ‘Then the Jews have at last SUuc- - 
: eeeded j in finding somebody who Leib —— imitate previne,- 


hand!’ 
. Picquart could hardly have hada Somes prabk of the correct. 


ness of his judgment. This ‘imitation’ was a request addressed ° 


by Commandant Esterhazy to the Minister for War. He pre- > 
sented his facts to his military chiefs and. declared that. he was" 
convinced of Dreyfus’ innocence, 
‘What does it matter if the Jew ataye < on: Devils’ Island? Mee 
the affair must not be stirred up again. "= No’ one wk know 
anything about it if you say nothing. ) 
Picquart saw his duty. ‘I don’t know. Ais what I shall do; but 1 


oy will not take this secret to the grave with me’. 


. But the authorities did not mean to give him a coats to stir 


i up the case again; they transferred him to Tunis. From there he’ 


. returned to Paris to tell his secret to a lawyer friend, who again - 
_ secretly passed the information on_ to Scheurer-Kestner, the’ 
‘Scheurer-. 


| Dress, iy Walter Steinthal. Allen and Unwin, 10s, 6d, - 


Fig. 5—Esterhazy s handwriting i ounieted between extracts s from 
: - the bordereau ‘ 


T r ae (oncaded) 


cence. Neither gentleman would. listen. to him, The Government. 


was in full agreement that the case must not-be stirred up again.: 


. Disgusted with these: experiences, Scheurer-Kestner started. 
talking to’everybody about it, though not mentioning the name. 
of the man he-suspected. Mathieu Dreyfus saw him, and did 
mention Esterhazy’s name. Only then did Scheurer-Kestner. 
confirm to him that he was suspecting the same man. Soon’ 
Esterhazy’s name was on everybody’s lips. This had to be 
stopped, and the easiest way was to bring the matter before a: 


French court, and there to have the suspicion definitely dis-— 


carded. Poesy once yp loarees could then successfully ‘sue, 
; anybody for slander. i 
_.. The case was framed up. 
‘Pour le beau geste’ Esterhazy , 
had to apply for his trial him-, 
self. It was a staged mock-) 
trial from start to finish. The- 
_ witnesses for the defence were- 
not allowed to speak, and. the. 
_most important of them, 
Colonel Picquart, was heard 


handwriting experts enjoyed: 


men, namely, Couard, Vari-' 
-nard, and Belhomme, and 
_ they knew perfectly well what’ 
was expected of them, and” 
"were certainly prepared to live: 
up to those expectations. All 


writing. of the. bordereau was~ 
not. identical with that of. 
Esterhazy.. They made the. 
best of the privilege accorded 
to them and pretended pro-- 
fessional secrecy. It was only ° 


de Cassation, 15 months later, : 
that the public learned Lie? 
their:theory... 2 2.241.208 


of a few characters, such as’ 
the antiquated- double ss, to 


in Esterhazy’s writing but re=_ 

 peatedly occurred in the bor-" 
_dereau. Incredible as it may sound, «these three wise men > 
quoted instances of. similarity as evidence of non-identity! They | 
admitted in court that they could not present any material 
proofs of the correctness . of their judgment, since they had: 
relied. exclusively © ‘on their intuition; _but. they thought it a. 
remarkable thing that their ‘artistic’ inspiration. had led them. 


. to the same findings as the painstaking, elaborate, scientific, — 


and in fact ‘mathematical’ analysis. had led M. Bertillon, If. 
‘such a coincidence is not convincing, what iSe Sr 

- To understand the monstrosity of such a claim uttered by” 
“men. who pretended to be experts, one has only to glance at. 
Fig. 5, where the handwriting of the bordereau and some of: 


es Esterhazy’ s have been arranged in such a way as to. interpolate _ 


alternately two lines of the bordereau with two lines of Ester= 
hazy’s admittedly genuine hand. As a matter of fact it does not’ 


take an expert to see the identity of practically all SePlaieay, so 


features 1 in the two interpolated writings. | 
"True, conspicuous features by themselves sisted not be 
regarded as. conclusive _evidencef, since it must be assumed . 


that a skilled forger would not only be able to notice most, if” ‘ 


not all, of them, but also capable of imitating them successfully. | 
But there is after all a limit set to the application of this primary 


the three. agreed that the — 


show that they were very rare _ 


in camera only. Even the 


Pye” 


a *% 


in the trial before the Cour: — 


They: picked out ‘tie shape ; i be 
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Fig. 7 


Two examples of Dreyfus’ handwriting: compare these with the writing shown in Fig. 5 


concerns the general style of the writing, counts for nothing; 
two for little more; three would still not be convincing; four 
might be remarkable to a certain extent; five certainly not to be 
discarded; six possibly not yet conclusive, but already rather 
weighty; whereas a dozen conspicuous features occurring in a 
fluent and rather rapid hand would form so strong an evidence 
that it would take a very remarkable dissimilarity of incon- 
spicuous features to-refute them. In the present. case, however, 
there occur at the same time so many inconspicuous features, 
which means peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of which the 
writer can be only vaguely, if at all, aware, that the identity of 
the two hands could not really be doubted by an expert. 

_ What, now, are those features which the ordinary observer 
does not notice, but which tell an-eloquent tale to the expert? 


' Let us regard the interpolated handwriting as a whole and 


compare it with that of Dreyfus. 

Evidently Dreyfus’ hand is easier to read than Esterhazy’s, 
because Dreyfus (Figs. 6 and-7) traces his characters, words 
and sentences while firmly grasping the pen in a self-certain, 
rhythmical, unimpeded, routine-like way, being in fact con- 
centrated on the subject-matter he is writing about rather than 
on his calligraphy. He is not afraid lest he should give himself 
away by actual features of his handwriting. His hand moves 
much more rapidly over the paper. In this way the expert gains 
the impression of an inner self-certainty not impeded by 
caution, fear, and that self-consciousness which is due to ‘bad 
conscience’. 

Esterhazy’s grasp of the pen is quite different. The hand 
moves hesitatingly, the writing appears pasty, which means 
that the difference normally shown in the thickness of up- and 
down-strokes is greatly reduced. But in addition to that we 
notice that his movements are very lazy, so much so, indeed, 
that when writing such inconspicuous small characters as e 
or 7 he would not actually shape them as-such, but with a lazy 
‘movement only touch the paper, and write a blob or a thick 
dot instead of a distinct character..(See Fig. 5: first line, indi- 
quant. Both 7’s are simple and only slightly traced dots, which 
is rather remarkable because the one occurs at the beginning 


-and the other at the end of the word; second line, déstrez, the e 


is traced like an 1, etc.) 

Besides, it is certainly remarkable that Dreyfus, even when 
occasionally writing at a slower rate of speed, still wrote more 
quickly than Esterhazy at his best. Of the two specimens of 
Dreyfus’ hand reproduced here (in Figs. 6 and 7), the first was 
written at a quicker rate. Now, in spite of this greater speed, 
we do not come across passages of a very distorted or illegible 
shape, but only some which show a greatly simplified form, 
without, however, actual omissions of characters. 

‘In the present state of our science such characteristics have 
a prominent importance, whereas we attach only secondary im- 
portance to'similarities and dissimilarities in the shape in whicha 
man traces the twenty-six small and capital characters of the 
alphabet. But we have, of course, to apply this latter method 
as well. Here the same rule holds good as in the evaluation of 
‘conspicuous features: (a) One, two, or three similarities are 
unimportant, whereas eight, nine or ten must never be dis- 
«carded; (b) Habits concerning variations of two or three different 
forms for the same character, or of peculiar spelling or inter- 
punctuation, count for more than the actual shape of the 


characters. 


But what of the interpolated writing Fig. 5, where Esterhazy’s 
hand is alternately inserted into the bordereau? There we see 
that both the bordereau and Esterhazy’s hand show numerous 
so-called “covering strokes’, particularly in a and o. The term 
‘covering stroke’ here means that instead of actual ovals first a 
simple short downstroke has been written, to be covered later 
on by an upstroke. (Fig. 5, Sans, first line; pas, third line; 
hydraulique, sixth line; pareil, eighth line, etc.). No such cover- 
ing strokes occur in Dreyfus’ handwriting. 

Further, we notice that the way in which various small cha- 
racters are connected within the words is very much ‘alike in 
Esterhazy’s writing and in the bordereau (Fig. 5, vous, second 
and third lines; rendre, fourth line; renseignements, fifth line; 
indiquant, first line; conduite, ninth line, etc.), while Dreyfus’ 
hand does not show any such similarities. Note also the simi- 
larity between the characters m (first and eighth lines), r 
(fourth and fifth lines), e (fourth and ninth lines), o (first 
nouvelles, second vous, third vous, etc.), the latter form being: 
particularly important since it occurs alternately with the 
shape of a covering stroke mentioned above. 

In some other parts of these documents we find double 
characters such as ss and ff, which look very much alike in the 
bordereau and in Esterhazy’s hand, but different in Dreyfus’ 
writing. Apart from the similarities of the many inconspicuous 
letter-forms, we find also a remarkable conformity in the size- 
ratio of the characters. The reader will notice that the size of the 
small characters varies in about the same degree both in the 
bordereau and in Esterhazy’s hand, while in Dreyfus’ writing the 
small letters show a much greater uniformity. Further, we ob- 
serve that in Esterhazy’s writing and in that of the bordereau the 
upper projections in f, J, h, etc., are larger than the strokes or 
loops below the lines in g, y, p; etc. The opposite size-ratio is to 
be found in Dreyfus’ hand. 

On the other hand, there are a number of conspicuous and ~- 
inconspicuous features which Dreyfus and Esterhazy have in 
common, and we can therefore understand why even the bona 
fide experts have been puzzled by these similarities. Here are a 
few instances: Both. writings are decidedly simplified, small, 
neglecting (though in a different degree) inconspicuous charac- 
ters, particularly those which any reader can guess from the 
context. There are only slight variations in theslant. Both writ- 
ings are spaced in a way whichis typical of distinct thought, a good 
surveying power, and that authoritative personality which may 
be inborn, but which in the present case may be due to the 
specialised training of staff officers. Both men have a good sur- 
veying power, readiness of wits, the capacity for improvisation; 
but both show also caution and reserve. After all, they are men 
of the same nationality, of about the same age, profession, and 
training. Any of these factors counts in some way or other more 
or less in the shaping of our handwriting. 

In spite of this fact, and after having made full allowance for 
similarities of conspicuous as well as inconspicuous features, and 
of a number of psychological traits common to both writers, we 
cannot but decide that the overwhelming number of similarities 
of the inconspicuous and of the conspicuous features irrefutably 
show that the handwriting of the bordereau must be attributed 
to Esterhazy with a probability so great that it amounts to prac- 
tical certainty; whereas for the opposite reasons we cannot but 
declare that the non-identity of Dreyfus’ writing with that of the 
bordereau is. practically certain. 
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The Listener’s Music 


Y last article ended with a reference to the mental 
stimulus derived from physical activity. On this point 
there are some very interesting passages in the 
Fournals of Arnold Bennett. As the references become 
more and more frequent towards the end, we may assume that 
Bennett made increasing use of this aid to creation, In the last 
instalment* there are almost daily notes of this sort: 

As I had not got my ideas clear for the next chapter of the novel 
J went out for a walk after finishing correspondence and oddments 
and walked to the ‘Twentyone Gallery’ in Durham House Street, 
Strand. I found my ideas on the way all right. 

I went out for a longish walk (Oxford Circus, etc.) and got a few 
ideas for my first article for Nash’s Magazine. 

We see here a double stimulus—physical and social. Most 
modern writers, from Dickens onwards, seem to find inspiration 
in the busy street rather than in solitude. Musical creators, too, 
are not indifferent to the close proximity of their fellow-men; 
and it is probable that the composer (referred to in a previous 
article) who found himself working well in a crowded quarter 
of London with an electric drill busy beneath his window, 
owed less to the drill than to the consciousness of teeming life 
around him. 

But Bennett carried his search for ideas farther, and in a 
direction that composers might profitably consider. He was fond 
of pictures, and was in the habit of using them as a help. Here 
is a typical reference: “To the Tate Gallery and got my ideas’. 
Sometimes the prolonged contemplation of favourite master- 
pieces: did service: 

Looked for twenty minutes at the ‘Coronation of the Virgin’ by 
Oreagna, etc. They lifted up the plane of my thought of my play 
(Act III) and I got a few notions. 

Again: 

National Gallery . . . greatly enjoyed Nicolas Poussin’s ‘Nativity’, 
and came out with the required idea. 

On one occasion, however, he started a walk unnecessarily: 


I went out for a walk.in order to get ideas, found that I had them 
already, and came back at once— 
—in order to'strike while the iron was hot! Only once, appar- 
ently, did a walk prove fruitless: 

I walked three miles to get ideas and didn’t get them, 


These passages are as instructive as they are interesting. Do 
composers pursue:the muse so systematically? Books no doubt 
play their part. (I know several composers who find themselves 
helped by reading, chiefly poetry.) é : : 

It is probable, however, that to most composers the best 
stimulant is music-itself. Many a capital idea has its genesis in 
more or less casual improvisation.. The words of “Fhe Lost 
Chord’ may be sentimental nonsense, but the’ central idea is 


based: on everyday musical experience—the sudden emergence - 


of a striking idea while the fingers. are. wandering: idly, etc. 
Where the ‘song goes: wrong is in the restricted nature.of the 
inspiration—‘one chord’; and in-the player’s failure to identify 
or remember it. It may be argued that the term ‘chord’? must 
not be taken too literally, and that the poet meant an idea rather 
than a mere harmonic progression;. but, even so, a musician 
who struck out so momentous a musical thought would hardly 
have failed to recall it. (Nine out of ten would have seized paper 
and pencil.and pinned it down once and for all!): But, when all 
is said, there is more in this despised: song than superior folk 
allow. (And, by the way, the music has an effectiveness, both 
immediate and. lasting, that many a song composer of today 
ought to envy rather than scorn.) a Hin 
Music, then, is the composer’s best aid to invention; and it is 
likely that Vincent d’Indy’s description of Franck’s method 


applies pretty generally. In his biography of the composer, | 


dindy has a very interesting chapter entitled ‘Methods of 
Work’. It deals mainly, of course, with the evolution of large- 
scale works, but there is a paragraph bearing on the question 
of stimulus: ; ; 
One musician [says d’Indy] has to await the blossoming of his ideas; 
another, on the contrary, will endeavour to force their coming by 
violence and excitation; a third—like Beethoven—will write in 


feverish haste an incredible number of different sketches of a single _ 


musical thought; a fourth—Bach, for ‘instance—will not’ give his 
theme plastic shape until it is absolutely established in his own mind. 

And he then gives us an intimate picture of Franck setting 
out in pursuit of ideas as systematically as did Arnold Bennett; 


‘Father’ Franck was of those who, like. Gluck and man others, ° 


required some excitant in order to find his ideas. It was not, however, 

in artificial stimulants that he sought his inspiration; he had recourse 

- to music itself. : PS haar 

_ How often we used to see him pounding away on his piano in a 

jer 

od and something by Bach, Beethoven, or Schumann! After a 
s *Fournals of Arnold Bennett. Vol. 3, Cassell. 
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and continually increasing fortissimo the overture to ‘Meister- 


’ * 


time, more or less prolonged, the deafening noise sank to a murmur, 
then silence—the master had found his ideat. 

And d’Indy adds that Franck used this method ‘of invoking 
inspiration by musical noise’ all through his career; and although 
we have just seen him going,to the best of sources for his stimu- 


lant, quality seems to have mattered little. One day, during his 


latter years, a pupil ‘caught him struggling with some pianoforte 
piece which he was ruthlessly murdering’. Apparently it was 


poor stuff, for the pupil expressed surprise at Franck’s choice: © 


‘Oh’, said Franck, ‘this is only just to work me up a little’. 
I cannot lay my hand on the reference, but I seem to have 
read somewhere that Bach used the Franckian method of start~ 


ing his creative motor, with the difference that he used im- — 


provisation rather than other composers’ music, 


_The reference by d’Indy to Beethoven’s ‘incredible number of ~ 
different sketches of a single musical thought’ brings us to the 


most revealing of all glinipses of a composer at work. The reader 
who wishes to study Beethoven’s methods should read an admir- 
able book by Paul Mies, recently published in English by the 
Oxford University Press: Beethoven’s Sketches: an Analysis of 
his Style based cn a‘study of his Sketchbooks. The book is 
lavishly illustrated by musical quotations. I take, as an instance 
of the growth of an idea, one of the most familiar of all Beet- 
hoven’s themes—that of the Scherzo of the Ninth Symphony. 
It is a good example of a theme waiting for years before taking 
its final shape. The first sketch of the Scherzo theme dates 
from 1815, when it appears in this form: 


Ex. 1. : 
re 


Se eae ao ees 
= Se eteauese Se See 


Two years later we find Beethoven changing it (sprawlingly and . 
very much for the worse!) to this; — 


Ex. 2. 


rn 38 9 
fra es =e =a Ree 
<-> ee Satin Eee = 
——— . 


In 1823 it comprised two of the features of these two sketches, 
with a continuation, one bar-of which is left blank: 


Ex. 3. Presto. 
-o@-* 


‘Little by little’, says Mies, ‘the raggedness of the beginning 
is smoothed away, the quavers disappear, and with their dis- 
appearance the melodic line becomes better unified’. A few 
more changes, and the opening of the most tremendous of 
Scherzos is accomplished. This is a short and easily grasped 
example of the process by which Beethoven arrived at prac- 
tically all his greatest themes. Sometimes the sketches for a 
subject ran into double figures; and often it was not the final 
sketch that was ultimately adopted. 

‘Music in the air . . . the composer has only to reach out : 
and help himself’. Isn’t this a true, though fanciful description © 
of what actually takes place? For the miracle of artistic creation . 
may be summed up in three words: it is a process of selection. 
The greater the genius, the greater the wealth of alternatives, 
and the more unerring his final choice. It sounds easy, but. 
hear d’Indy as to this. In his description of the processes of 
composition of a large work, he speaks of the second stage (the 
first being the general conception) as that ‘in which the artist 
. . . definitely decides upon the disposition of his work, both 
as a whole, and in all its minutest details’. And he goes on: 

This work, which still necessitates a certain amount of invention, © 
is sometimes accompanied by long moments of hesitation and 
cruel uncertainties. It is the time at which a composer undoes one 
day what it has cost him so much trouble to build up. the day before. 


Reverting to the homely joke quoted in my last article, we 
ae say that in this second stage inspiration practically ceases — 
an 


begins. As to whether the result. 


perspiration certainly 


sounds spontaneous or laboured depends on the composer’s P 


possession and happy use of the ‘certain amount of invention’ 


spoken of by d’Indy. But on the whole we may say that an” ; 


instinctive and unerring g 
of a composer in the finishi 
means pruning as weil as building, a genius shows 
courage in discarding hardly less than in using. ~ 


for selection is the prime quality 
‘stages of a work. And as creation — 
his skill and. 


.. 4C&sar Franck, ttanslated by Rosa Newmarch, Lane, 
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By ALEC MILLER 


HE catalogue of the Paris Exposition in 1900 is con- 
vincing evidence that wood as a medium for sculpture 
was unduly neglected. There were some accomplished 
carvings by Jean Dampt; but most of the work con- 
Sisted in overloading with ornament furniture already need- 
lessly elaborate, and ‘wood-carvers’ were largely an appendage to 
the cabinet-maker’s craft—a view which persists even today. One 
hears a story of a distinguished old Academician sculptor, at 


i 
toe 
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The ‘Pahouin Venus’—an example of the Negro wood-carving that 
has had considerable influence on contemporary work 
By courtesy of Messrs. Reid and Lefevre 


this year’s private view of the R.A. who said fiercely, apropos of 
the wood-sculpture there—‘We can’t have wood-carvers calling 
themselves sculptors’. Wood-carvers are themselves partly to 
blame for this, so often they have dropped wood-carving for the 
much easier-and far more reputable process of modelling and so 
have become ‘sculptors’ Mark Rogers, Harry Bates, Frampton, 
and Goscombe John, for instance, all began at the carver’s bench 
and gradually achieved promotion to the ‘sculptor’s studio’. In 
the trade wood-carver’s shop today, it is still regarded as an 
achievement to be promoted from the carving shop to the model- 
ling ‘studio’—a curious inversion of what ought to be. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the dominating in- 
fluence on sculpture over all Europe was Rodin, who thought of 
sculpture wholly in terms of clay and modelling. This evil in- 
fluence and the still more evil development of the pointing 
machine from a fairly simple measuring instrument into an 
elaborate reduplicating machine, tempted workers in sculpture 
to become wholly modellers, and to leave the work of translating 
their models into stone or wood entirely to this newly-developed 
mechanism, and to the very skilled workmen who operated the 
machines. This involved that cleavage in the craft, separating 
artists, so-called, from workmen, so different from the medizval 
workshop attitude, and so disastrously. common today. This 
division has led one group to forget material for the facile ease of 
clay, while the others have made carving a reproductive instead 
of a creative process. 


The Gothic revival movement of the nineteenth century pro- 
duced a great deal of ecclesiastical sculpture but little of it has 
any of the vitality of medieval figure sculpture. The sculptors 
seized the forms of medizval work but could not re-create the 
spirit, The newer Anglo-Catholic movement produced some dis- 
tinguished architectural work, notably by Bodley and Comper: 
but again the spirit was lost because these architects tended 
to keep to the safe course of getting skilful copies of 
medizval work, rather than risk anachronisms from the carvers, 
who, alas! were so much less cultivated than their architect 
employers. The architects tended to think in terms of paper 
designs based on scholarship, while the carver lost the earlier 
workman’s power of developing and inventing as the work pro- 
ceeded. The final work, as at Hoare Cross Church, or the Stan- 
ton Monument in St. Alban’s, Holborn, is undeniably beautiful, 
but with the beauty of a corpse rather than the living, vivid 
beauty of Amiens stall-work, or the Lincoln and Westminster 
angels. The problem of how far mechanism may be'used is be- 
yond the scope of this article, butit is one from which we cannot 
escape, and it is not merely a question of expediency. 

The influence of Rodin has been steadily waning for the last 
twenty years and this, I think, is partly due to a dissatisfaction 
at the loss of craftsmanship. All the subtle and sensitive 
modelling achieved in clay was found to be unsatisfying when 
mechanically translated into other materials, and so arose a 
revolt which has now led to a wholly false emphasis being laid 
on material. We now have a group of sculptors who preserve 
the quality of stone by leaving it almost as it is quarried, with 
only a hint of form (and even that hint dictated by the shape 
of the stone, itself accidental!) and who give us sculpture in 


Detail from the War Memorial in Magdeburg Cathedral carved in 
oak by Ernst Barlach (1929)* 
Bilder-Archiv Bernhardt A. Boehme 


*The complete Memoria! was illustrated in Taz Listener of April 8, 1931 
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wood'so preserving the sense of material, which is Tree, .that 
at times a figure is hardly more.than a piece of tree-trunk, with 
the bark removed and some incised lines. giving a suggestion 
of form. 

It is quite true that wood and stone have each their.own 
expressive inherent qualities and that these qualities should not 
be ignored in the shaping of the work. All fine wood and stone 
sculpture since Ancient Egypt has recognised this control, but, 
as Egyptian and medieval work can show clearly, wood may 
be shaped out of all resemblance to a tree and yet retain wholly 
the quality of the material. Much pretentious ‘critical nonsense 
is written about this ‘dictation of the material’, and much work 
thus ‘dictated’ only shows the sculptor’s failure in craftsman- 
ship. The importance and prominence given to primitive and 
Negro art today is out of all proportion to its real value to 


Western art, and is evidence largely of that extreme sophistica~’ 


tion which turns to the primitive by reaction. Yet it is important 
that we should be responsive to material and sensitive to many 
and differing kinds of beauty, and Negro sculpture, like other 
sculpture, may be admired, studied and understood, yet not 
imitated. We know little of the thought processes which lie 
behind those strong and simple contours of primitive African 
sculpture, and ironically enough, most of us can only see 


examples in the entirely unprimitive and sophisticated atmo- 


sphere of an art gallery, or the British Museum. 

Great art, while recognising the qualities of the material and 
accepting its limitations, yet transcends the material. The 
majestic Kephren, the Apollo of Olympia, the Dawn of Michel- 
angelo, the repentant. Magdalen of Donatello, the Crucifixion 
of Brunelleschi, or the tragic and distorted Christ of Mestrovic 
—all these impress. countless generations not because their 
material is respected, but because they are filled with a profound 
and moving spirit charged into them by their creators. In all 
such work there is achieved a harmonious balance between the 
subject, the emotional and intellectual content, the material 
and technique. Today, when the revolt from representation has 
gone so far that it would appear as if the artist’s one dread 
were lest some natural form should be recognisable, it is strange 
to recall that in its origin figure sculpture desired nothing so 
much as vivid and convincing resemblance, for only thus could 
the soul recognise its dwelling-place. Strange, too, that while 
in all the modern experimental movements in art, some under- 


ed 


Acrobats, carved in cedar wood by Alan Durst (1927) 
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lying influence should be traceable—Saxon, Byzantine, Easter. 


Island, African Negro—there should be hardly a trace of the 
influence of Egypt, the first national coherent style in sculpture 
in the world’s history. 

Of all European countries Germany perhaps has had since 
the Middle Ages the greatest school of wood-sculpture, and in 
yéars before the War that country saw a revival of interest in 
wood as a medium. A large exhibition of wood-sculpture toured 
all the greater cities in 1912-13, and the work was spirited and 
accomplished and in many and diverse ‘styles’. 

Professor Walter Schott’s life-sized bust of Bishop Otto von’ 
Bamberg is a vigorous and skilful work in the best medieval 
manner, and Reinhold Boeltzig, working in a more classical 
spirit, did: some beautiful work. Today the work of Barlach in- 
wood is of outstanding power and merit. He adopts a curiously 
simple technique and achieves a monumental effect by using 
heavy types and simplified forms. It has some affinity with the 
work of Maillol, and, like that, its simplicity is more apparent 
than real, being achieved by a vigorous elimination of all detail 
while still preserving structural form. Brancusi has made many 
experiments in further simplification, but has carried it so far 
that all resemblance to natural or organic form is lost, and what 
remains is a series of related shapes with no inherent meaning 
even if with some adherent beauty. 

There are a number of notable works in wood among the 
modern sculpture in the Luxemburg. I remember a marvel- 
lously skilful dying martyr, life-sized, and a beautifully éxpres- 
sive portrait bust carved in oak by Koch. There are also a 
number of splendidly carved animals and birds, including a 
large turkey carved with the most staggering and. vigorous 
realism. It is clear, before work like this, that realism so con- 
summate can become a very marked ‘style’, asin Greco-Roman 
portraiture, Spanish Gothic sculpture, or the German boxwood 
busts in the British Museum. Franz Barwig, of Vienna, has 
also carved many animals and birds, though his manner is less 
realistic, he carves almost entirely in flattened planes with 
sharply defined edges. Zorn, whose brilliant etchings are so 
well known, did several works in wood, notably a beautiful 
little beech wood head of his grandmother which has something 
of that tenderness one sees in Rembrandt, even though both 
artists are uncompromising over all the details of old age. 
Mestrovic and Rosandic have both done work of extraordinary 


Mother and child, carved in sycamore by Henry Moore (1931) 
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on English wood sculpture. Pee 
- Among the contemporary English artists who are working in 
‘wood one group is definitely seeking a very simplified and 
abstract stylism, emphasising the material and searching for 
new forms and formulas for the human figure. In the work of 
Henry Moore, Alan Durst and John Skeaping this pursuit is 
clearly marked, and also, perhaps inevitably, the influence of 
Negro sculpture is evident. Dora Clarke, using Negro subjects 
_ father than Negro stylisms, has done some *beautiful’ work. 
ie; ; ‘William Simmonds not only carves his beautiful puppets which 
he works with such moving skill, but has carved animals 
superbly. He seems especially fascinated by baby animals, foals, 
‘calves, etc. The Tate Gallery recently acquired his group of 
cart-horses carved in elm—a triumphant piece of work, welded 
into sculptural style by the arrangement of their trappings and 
by subtle variations of scale in these accoutrements. His black 
horse in the Eumorfopoulos collection is perhaps his finest 
work, though there is a beautiful hare in this year’s Academy. 
Works in wood have been increasing in recent Academy 
_ Exhibitions, and this year there are a considerable number, 
~ including two life-sized crouching figures by O’Connor 
Barrett, and a large St. Pancras by Frederick Lessore. Another 
delightful work is an owl in olive-wood where beautiful use is 
made of the streaky grain 


ver and beauty, and their work has had a marked influence 


_ Professor Garbe, whose consistent craftsmanship was 
recognised by his election to the Academy, has done many 
beautiful works in wood. His influence at the Royal College of 
Art will be salutary in emphasising a high standard of workman- 
ship. Itis clear that anumber of artists are turning to this medium 
and using it consistently and with due regard to its nature and 
peculiar qualities. A notable recent achievement in wood- 
sculpture is the series of Scottish Military Statuettes by Pilking- 
ton Jackson. In these figures, in spite of a meticulous atten- 
tion to all details of costume, a true sculptural simplicity is 
preserved. 


. The achievement of sculptural dignity by the easy formula 
of elephantiasis seems to be less common than it was. Experi- 
ments in simplification and artistic distortion are perfectly 
legitimate; remembering Blake and Michelangelo, who can 
doubt that beauty can be achieved in this way? Perhaps it is a 
dangerous way. As Meredith says, ‘Little artists should be 
realistic. Between realism and idealism there is no natural 
conflict. This completes that, realism is the basis of good 
composition, it implies study observation, artistic power, and 
Gin those who can do more) humility’. Humility before Nature 
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Bishop Otto von Bamberg, carved by Walter Schott 


seems contrary to much in modern art, yet Anteus is ever the 
symbol of the arts and though at preseut certain of 

Our best sculptors tracing beauty’s shape, 

Reject the Angel to embrace the ape: 
—yet some artists are still reverent before Nature, believing like 
the writer of Ecclesiastes that ‘God hath made everything 
beautiful in His time; also He hath set the world in their heart’. 
We can take hope from an artist like C. E. Montague, who wrote 
in his last essay, ‘Out of a period of confused valuations, or 
underrated difficulties, of little egotisms mistaken for big 
individualities, youth in art is working valiantly back to a 
renewed sense of the wonder, glory and indispensableness of 
workmanship’. 


Memoirs of the Unemployed 
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A further instalment of first-hand accounts, contributed by unemployed persons belonging to various trades, of the material 
; ; and psychological effects of prolonged unzmploymznt upon themselv2s and their families 


VIII— ‘Nobody Bothers About Us’—=cA Rulleyman 


j AM thirty-five years of age and have been unemployed for 
| the last eighteen months. My wife is thirty-three and we have 
| three children. There was another one, but he died two years 
2 ago. Our youngest was born on Boxing Day, 1931; the eldest 
is five and has just started school. My wife suffers a good deal 
from ill-health and I have to do the shopping and other work 
for her sometimes. Her family was tubercular and one sister 
_ has just spent sixteen weeks in a sanatorium. Our house is one 
up and one down, that is, a living-room with a bedroom above. 
e stairs are in the corner of the living-room and are boxed in. 
They are very steep and narrow with a twist in the middle. 
The rent is 3s. 6d. a week and that is all it’s worth. It’s bug- 
ridden and rotten and the air always seems foul, particularly in 
-the morning. I always feel ill in the mornings. There are twelve 
- houses in the row and they were bought by an ex-constable 
about two years ago for £112. The doctor says we ought to get 
__ away, but rents are so dear in the council houses. The cheapest 
are 12s. 6d. and how can I pay that out of 29s.3d.>—. | 
_ + I had a good job as rulleyman until eighteen months ago. 
__ The hours were long, but wages were fairly good, £2 12s. a week, 
_ and I thought I was safe for life. It was a haulage firm I 
_ worked for. There were 30 to 4o rulleys with horses. Our loads 
were mainly gravel, sand and bricks, and we nearly always 
d 3 or 4 on a job together. For a time I was taking coal 
aterworks. That was heavy work with long hours. 


— 


The boss used to come down to the yard about 7 o’clock and 
give us our orders for the day. Then he’d go back to breakfast. 
Whilst we were sweating away in the afternoon he’d be playing 
golf at K . When things began to slacken it was easy to get 
men for less money. One chap who had an off-licence in N 
Street came and offered to. work for £2 5s. He was an oldish 
man and couldn’t stand his turn, but as we worked in gangs the 
rest of us carried him. What narked us, though, was that he 
didn’t need the money as badly as some chaps. His family was 
grown up. He reckoned the beer-off only kept his wife, but I 
Know for a fact that they had two lodgers as well. It’s things 
like that that give the gaffers the whip hand. 
Getting and Keeping a Job 

When I got stood off, at first I used to go round every morn- 
ing to see if there was any chance of a start. But it’s no good. 
Nobody wants you anywhere. And if you get a job they take 
it off you at the ‘Labour’. I got one from the foreman on a 
building, and when I went to the Labour for a green card the 
clerk wouldn’t give me one. He said I must have a letter from 
the firm. So I went back and got one. I lost a day’s work over it 
and the Labour had to give me a day’s pay. That job only 
lasted eight days. Since then I haven’t done a stroke—except 
odd jobs at night, helping with removals and such like. It’s 
no use me going on the docks because I can’t walk on the stacks 


—I go giddy. And I'm no § 
_ But give me-a rulley and a good horse and I’ll hold my own- 
- withanybody. ‘I’m as well known in the carting world as Lloyd 


_ Exchange which would not encourage a subsidiary trade. 
however, within a few weeks of exhausting my unemployment - 
- insurance and I do not draw trade union benefit. Of the 23s. — 
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good with a hod up a ladder either. 


George is in Parliament. | 


used to belong to the rulleyman’s and carter’s union but 
they can’t do anything for you. The boss had us working 
overtime regular and refused to pay us a cent. 


‘If you don’t 
want the job I can get somebody else’, he said. If you want to 
get a job nowadays you've got to get in with the foreman, and 
keep in with him. A mate of mine was on a road scheme for 
three months and he says the chaps used to stop two or three 
hours every Saturday drinking with the foreman. It doesn’t 
matter where you go nowadays, if you want to keep your job 


you’ve got to stand drinks to the foreman. It’s the same on the © 


docks, on the roads, or anywhere else. 


‘I Pay Cash and Get Things Cheaper’ - 


' Of course, we haven’t much furniture in our home. My wife - 


wanted to buy a sideboard when I was working regular, but I 
told her it was no good in a house like this. It would only get 
spoiled. However, she persuaded me to go and look at one. | 


They wanted £6 ros. for it—1os. down and 4s. a month. It 
was poor stuff and I toid her we should do better buying 


~ second-hand at an auction sale. It doesn’t.do to run into debt 


like that. We pay the rent and club ts. 1d. a week—that’s been 
paid since I was a youngster, and there’ll be £40 to come when 
I die. Then we buy anywhere that’s cheapest. You can always 


pick up a bit of fish cheap which makes a good meal, and meat, | 


too, in the market on a Saturday night. We spend half-a-crown 
a week on fruit. The kids will always eat an apple or an orange, 
and we buy those from a friend who has a shop. 


IX—‘Only My Chapel Attivities 


Ir Is NOT EASY FOR ME to write a short account of my experience 


of unemployment. I have known unemployment and short time | 


for fourteen years now; the periods of full-time employment, 
covering perhaps twelve or eighteen months, were confined to 


the years of good trade. Organised short time is a regular feature. 


of the Constructional trades. It will be understood from this that 


unemployment constitutes one of the major problems of life for 


an adult man, affecting all his life, his attitude of mind, his 
character and temperament. When it covers a number of years 
it is the most intimate of all the influences in his life and in time: 
it makes of him another man. 


I am a skilled wood-carver by trade, and I have followed my. 
trade in the town of my birth for thirty years now. I learnt it: 


from an exiled Austrian who had drifted to our town. He was 
mad and nearly always drunk or recovering from the effects of 


- drink. He used to work from six o’clock in the evening until the 


early hours of the morning. He made himself so great a nuisance 
to his neighbours that he had to take a two-room cottage out of 
the town, in a lonely part. I was apprenticed to a carpenter, and 
I used to go every evening to my second and unknown master. 
He taught me wood-carving in return for a certain amount of 
plain work on the articles which he was handling. He was not 
much of a carpenter, but he was certainly a master wood-carver. 
I learnt all I know from him and I have followed the same trade 
of ornamental wood-carving ever since I was out of my time as a 
carpenter’s and joiner’s apprentice. I have worked for a number 
of local firms carving furniture, shop fronts and fittings, ships’ 
fittings, railway coaches and, very often, the interiors and 


exteriors of gipsy caravans. These were large and expensive, and 


beautifully made of the best materials and with the finest work- 
manship. I used to do all the carving (and there was a lot of it) 
and-my employer and his only other employee did the rest. We 


made the last caravan to order four years ago. Since then we_ 


Have kept ‘the firm’ going with repairs and coffins. Machine 


turned furniture and machine carved wood have driven us out of 


business. I have now been without work for four months. I am 
forty-four and I have a wife and one daughter, aged sixteen. 
She has suffered from St. Vitus-dance since she was eight. We 
do not expect she will ever be able to earn her own living. 


A Second Trade 


’ My unemployment allowance is 23s. a week (I draw nothing — 


for my daughter, of course). All of this I give to my wife; I can 


augment it by following my second ‘profession’ of untrained. 
p 


masseur. I cannot claim payment for this, but I may accept 


whatever my ‘patient’ cares to give me. In this way I steer clear _ 
of the local busybodies who would like to have me denounced by 


the medical profession for a quack, and the Unemployment 


insurance, 12s. 6d. is accounted for by mortgage—interest, rates, 
light and coal. I began to buy my house through a building 


society some years ago. I have had to suspend repayment of the. 


_ capital loan since losing my job. 


The remaining Ios. 6d. is spent on food and household ; 
requisites. My wife bakes the bread and we eat wholemeal bread | 
- because it is more sustaining than white bread, We have a cake. 


» 


I am, | 


_ For clothes we do the same. Lots of people h 
but they have to pay through the nose. I h and get 
much cheaper: I bought a shirt for a shillin 


é g last week an 
vest for ninepence. I always wear a vest because of my ches 


We find sand shoes the best proposition for the children. a 


They’re always skiteing about and get through anything. I get 


my boots mended at the unemployed men’s club. It only costs 
1s. for sole and heel. For the wife’s shoes it’s only sixpence. __ 


Then I go to the club to play dominoes. I used to be in the A 

——. We had a domino clubat the’ 
Elephant, but I’ve no money for it now, so I joined the Unem-_ 
ployed. I was captain of the domino section and on the ‘com=— 


domino league for W—— 


mittee. It used to pass the time away, but it’s closed now. 
Before that it was terrible how long the days were. Mornings” 


were not so bad because generally I went down to the Labour” 
‘and met somebody to talk to. Afternoons I used to laze about ; 
the house and the wife used to get fed up. In the evenings — 


things seemed brighter. Sometimes Td meet a pal who was 
working and he’d ask me to have one with him. 


_ Sundays are bad, too, because we’ve no money to spend 


going somewhere. The parson was chairman of the unemployed. ~ . 
club, and was always asking us to go to church. He said ~ 


it didn’t matter about our clothes when we told him we'd = 


no Sunday suits. But it does. Nobody likes going to a place like 


that where all the others are dressed up in their Sunday best and — 


he has only old and worn clothes. ~ ad - 
I see, Mr. Editor, you want to know what I think of the 


future. There isn’t one. The trade unions have never been any 


good since the General Strike, and nobody else bothers about 


us. I expect we’ll go on as we are going on now. Plenty of talking. 


about us but nothing doing. 


Reman Aa Skilled Wood-(-arver 


occasionally, the vegetables out of the garden, tea, cocoa, and ay 


home-made stout. We spend ts. 6d. a week on frozen meat. We 


live well on our allowance because my wife is a first-class cook — 
and manageress. She sews all her own and our daughter’s 


clothes and my underclothes. She also does a little dressmaking 
for the neighbours. She is an excellent cook and can make a meal 
out of very little, but she complains that we lack the essentials 


for the irreducible minimum. Eggs are prohibitive, and vege- 


tables also in the winter. Milk is a luxury to us and fats are too 
costly—butter, dripping, lard, these are the elementary ingre- 


. dients of a working class diet, and they are the first to be dropped ¥ 


when the wage earner loses his job. 


Our daughter does not suffer, I think. Home-made stout is 
a food; I do not drink it, but my wife-and daughter find it a tonic ~ 
and beverage. Our long experience and my mother’s knowledge ~ 
of herbs enable us to doctor our daughter ourselves; we keep 


moderately well in trying circumstances, and our daughter is 


gradually getting better as she grows older. But, for ourselves, ; 
there is no gradual growing out of the ills that flesh is heir to. — 


The worry and misery of living on the dole make us low in 
spirits and depressed in health. We cannot shake off the general 
debility, the nervous irritation and bouts of indigestion and. 
headaches, because the main cause—worry—cannot be removed. 


by a purpose, and that purpose must be in some way connected 
with my family or the people of my locality. I think thismust be 
the full and only explanation of the many things I have done in _ 


unprofessional practice as a masseur. I maintain my connection | 
with the chapel and the Sunday school because I believe in th 


* 
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and ; 


was to help in the work of stimulating people to think. My work 
_ in the trade union and political movements convinced me that 


33 
___ the dozen in those days. When I had left the football team and. 
_ the Ambulance Corps, my friends and people who knew me 
continued to come to me for ‘treatment’. Misplaced knee caps 
. were my speciality for years. Gradually more people came— 
By Strangers from distant villages. One day I-was called in to see a 
_- young woman’s ankle; she had hurt it on the hockey field six 
_ months previously and it was said that she would lose her foot. I_ 
___ treated it with herbs, manipulated the tendon back into place 
_ and massaged it three times a week for three months. My 
as . : 


oe 


Be ST AM FORTY-FOUR YEARS OLD. I have a wife and nine children; 
‘iG the youngest is three and the eldest eighteen. A son aged seven- 
_ teen died two months ago. I have six boys and three girls. 
__ I was employed as a manual labourer at the B— C— Com-. 
_ pany’s factory for seven years, and I fell out of work two years 
ago when the company turned off seven thousand workers. Since 
__ then I have had two spells of work—three months on the local 
- Riverlands Improvement scheme, and, after another two 
__ months on the dole, nine months hauling coal for a neighbouring 
- coal merchant. I left his employment last March when he 
_ said he could not afford to keep me on through the summer. 
People buy less coal in the summer months, and so he took 
my eldest son instead. I have been on the dole since the begin- 
RMI DE PII 4 oo as Fe On ee ee 
___. My weekly wage when I was in work at the B— C— factory 
__was round about £3 5s.; sometimes more and sometimes less as 
__we worked short time or overtime. My wage when I worked on 
the River Scheme was £2 15s., and I got the same wage when I 
___ worked for the coal contractor. 7 nhs 
My eldest son worked for a local nursery firm for two years 
__ and his wage was Ios. a week. He left that firm to work on his. 
_ own, and for six months hawked firewood which he had chopped 
and bundled from the wood in bulk. He found that his takings 
__ brought him in about ros. a week on the average after deducting 
‘ 
’ 


d 


> 


__ the cost of the wood. When Mr. X. the coal merchant employed 
_~ me he also employed this son for three days a week for 10s. My 
son used to fill in the rest of the week with casual gardening jobs. 
_ When Mr. X. dismissed me at the end of March he asked my- 
_ son to take my place; he gave him 15s. the first week, but when 
_ I threatened to take the lad away he raised this to £1 a week. My 
_ second son worked at the B— C— factory for two years before 
_ he died. My third son has also worked there for the last two 
_ years. He earns 12s. 6d. a week. My fourth son has lately left 
school at the age of fourteen, and he earns 5s. a week by deliver- 
_ ing papers twice a day. I have five dependent children at home. 
_ A Healthy and Happy Family . : 
__ Itoften causes people much surprise to know how we live and 
remain so healthy. I’ve no doubt we are very fortunate to have 
_ such healthy children, and I ail nothing. My wife is not so well, 
_ but we have only had a doctor in the house once, and that was 
_ when my second boy died. ag 
__ Our total income when I am out of work is £3 8s. $d., for 
_ eleven of us. Of that we pay £1 a week rent; out of the rest we 
_ must pay rates, light, coal, gas, and buy the food and clothes for 
us all. We have a quart of milk a day, three loaves a day, and 
_ some meat most days. Our great stand-by is the garden produce. 


< 
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om have a large garden in which I grow nothing but vegetables 
_- and we do not buy potatoes until after Christmas. We get all our 
_ groceries from the same shop and we are never in debt for more 
_than a week’s supply. We like fat bacon and this with vegetables — 
a dinner for us all. The children are brought up to eat what is 
ren to them and they do not turn their noses up at bread and 
Gr vegetables and gravyin jo ee 
y wife does a little cleaning for other people, but she cannot © 
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; | X—Keeping Eleven on 68s. 6d. a Week—An Unskilled Labourer 


son, ugh nothing had happene 
I have treated dozens of sprained ankles, torn 1 
placed knee caps, and so on. I sometimes have as many. as 
‘patients’ in an evening, for massage and treatment. I do 
claim success before I succeed; I do not charge anything for 2 
treatment and I do not take what is offered when the person i 
needing my service is in a poor way. I am becoming more and a 
more interested in this, my second trade. I might add that I have _ 
read every book on physiology and pathology that I can obtain. — 
I have endeavoured to enter a recognised institution for the _ 
training of masseurs, but the fees and conditions of training make _ 
it impossible for me. I have conscientiously worked to succeed 
with the people who come to me because I know I can do them 
good, I am aware of the gifts for manipulation and massage that _ 
are mine and the 95 per cent. of cures that I have obtained 
encourage me to proceed. The absorbing interest of the work has 
kept me preoccupied with learning by observation and practice. 
and reading; but the first effort was due to entirely other causes.- 
It was because I had a family that I made the effort. I believeI 
should have done nothing at all had I been a single man. The +; Sate 
monotony and misery of life on the dole area constant influence 
to make one drift. I fought and fought hard for a long time to. 
overcome the terrible depression and inertia that come of idle- 
ness. Now that I can see the possibilities in my second ‘lineof = = 
trade’ I have fewer fears for the future if my work as a wood-— pala 
carver should end. But I have no illusions about the fact that I . 
am luckier than most, and I do not expect others to vanquish — 
their demons as I have done. Sheer misery and anxiety. wreck) G2) ae 
marriages and destroy all the happiness of family life. If I have | FoR vc. 
escaped these consequences it is due to the goodness of Pro-  t—t 
vidence rather than my own capabilities or virtue. A 


be away from home for many days in the week. There is too 
much washing and sewing to be done for our own family for her 
to be away often. Our clothes are the greatest difficulty; our work 
wears out clothes and boots and we can only get new ones by 
paying for them weekly; before we have paid one lot off they are 
worn out and we want another lot. I sometimes have odd trous-' 
ers and coats and old boots given to me and I never refuse them. BASES 
The children are as bad as those of us who have to work; LOR 
they tear out what they don’t wear out. When that happens : 
they have to stay away from school until my wife has rigged reget 
them up again. She works harder than I do, and she manages 
very well. : ira 
I can sometimes get an odd job cleaning stables or gardening, ia 
and in this way we get over the worst of our difficulties. Our = 
greatest anxiety at the moment is our house. We used to livein os 
a cottage in the next village; my grandfather and father had ee 
lived in it and then I took my wife to live in it. The rent was | 
7s. 3d. a week. It was only a five-roomed cottage and it was 
tumbling down with floors that were always wet. My son who ~ 
died caught rheumatic fever there. It-was on his account that 
we left, when I was in work again last September, although it 
proved to be too late to be of any benefit to him. We moved into 
a new house, for which I was to pay £5 deposit and £1 a week 
until the £550 were paid off. The building society refuses to 
take ‘my deposit until I am in work again. And so I am paying 
£1 a week rent, and nothing’ towards the reduction of the 
capital loan. We had saved the £5 for the deposit, but when my 
son died we had to spend this on his funeral. We have no money 
now but what comes in at the end of the week. 

Iam expecting to go back to work at any time, although thére 
is no system of re-employment at the B— C— factory, and 
therefore no reason to hope that when my department gets erga te 
busy I shall necessarily be recalled. But at least the supply of eee she 
men will be reduced if things improve, and my chances will be’ Be hic 
correspondingly better. ; 


‘I Can Understand the Newspapers Better Now 


- Time hangs heavily on my hands, although I can find a lot 
to do in the garden at certain times in the year. I read a good 
deal and I like being able to read every day; I find I can under- 
stand the newspapers better now that I have more time to read 
them. We.can afford one paper a day, and the rest I borrow; 
but I am not interested in politics. I have worked too hard 
since I was ten years old to understand the business, and it 
doesn’t do to be: a socialist in this village. There is no trade 
union for the general workers at the B— C— factory, although 
the general workers number many thousands. I have never. 
had any experience of trade unionism, but I don’t think I should 
make a very good member, somehow. I am good for hard work, . 
but I like to leave it at that. : ; 
_ We are all healthy and we are all happy. If I can get into. 
work before the winter I shall have little to complain of, I shall 
be able to smoke again; at present I. miss my tobacco most. I do 
not drink and we never go to the pictures. Our wants are not very 
many, but only’ by finding work shall I be able to satisfy them. 


’~/-_ 
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XI—Living on Others’ Charity—An Ex-Army Officer 


UNEMPLOYMENT HAS LEFT ITS MARK UPON ME, aS it will do upon 
the nation. It is not just a question of being ‘broke’, but of being 
in the position of not being able to help oneself in any shape or 
form to a better state of existence. 

I resigned my commission as a Regular Officer when I was 22 
years old, chiefly because I did not like army life and could see 
no prospects in it. During the two years with my regiment, my 
pay was just sufficient to meet expenses and to live quietly, 
which meant being out of touch with almost all social life, as I 
could not afford it. In those days I knew nothing about 
economics, and the unemployment figures conveyed yery little 
to me, I thought that a man with a first-class education, sound 
character and a certain amount of initiative could get along all 
right provided he worked hard enough. I was wrong. ' 


No Prospects Abroad 


I had reckoned on getting a job with some friends in South 
Africa who owned large sugar plantations, but the slump had 
knocked the bottom out of sugar prices and they could only 
make enough money to keep them from going ‘broke’. They 
said things were bad and told me not to come out. Unlike the 
politicians, I took the word of the ‘man on the spot’ and did not 
go. I knew young men in Canada, and my hopes turned to that 
country, which I thought held so much promise. But no. I was 
definitely told on no account to come out without a job. The 
Crown Agents for the Colonies could not help me; I was not a 
qualified engineer; and, even if I were, there was very little hope 
of getting ajob. I knew friends in Australia, and knew also: 
that the economic position of that country was very bad. My 
friends were reduced from a very comfortable living to no living 


at all. I thought no more about Australia. I met men from Peru 


and the Argentine; they said unemployment was bad and that I 
was better off in London. I met men from several other 
countries, and,in answer to my inevitable question, ‘Is there any 
chance of a job there?’ the answer was usually ‘No chance at all’. 
By this time my small savings had disappeared, and I ‘tried’ 
to sell my motor-cycle. Then I discovered that the second-’ 
hand business in cars and cycles was in a very bad state, and the 
small amount of money I was offered for my machine would not 
have been of much use to me, so I did not sell. The same thing 
applied to some of my clothes which I tried to dispose of.) ~ 

Then I turned my attention to the home labour market, 
registered my name with several employment bureaux and the 
unemployment ‘exchange, and started the usual dreary round. 
of answering advertisements and- writing to firms. I wrote’ 
hundreds of letters, and had introductions to quite a number of 
employers, but without success. a o 

At the end of nine months a reply came that was different, 
with the result that I took a job as a shorthand-typist with an oil’ 
company at a salary of 25s. per week, but at the end of six, 
months the oil company had ‘gone broke’ and I was again out of. 
work. During this brief period in the commercial world I had’ 
learned a few of the ropes, and I now put a considerable amount. 
of energy into finding another job before I should becoime too” 
discouraged. But after the first few hundred negative replies I 
began to get thoroughly disheartened. At present, after a year’s’ 
unemployment, I am still trying to find a job by all the means. 
that I or my friends can think of, but without success. = _ - s 

During the whole of this time I have been living with my 
people at home, so that I do not have to worry where my next. 
meal is to come from; but what worries me more and more as 
time drags on is that I am living on someone else without a 
penny in my pocket. Under these conditions it is not very long. 
before all thoughts of self-respect go by the board. ‘I used to sit’ 
down and think, think, think, of everything under the sun,- 
trying to find the reason for my misery, the state of the world, the’ 
futility of existence, and what was going to be the end of it all. 
Like many people when they reach the depths of despair, I 
thought about suicide, but something told me that it would not 
be the end of my troubles, but only the beginning, and I 
shuddered to think of a worse state of man than utter hopeless- 
ness, helplessness and dejection. - 


‘Anything to Make Money’ 


As my mind changed, so did my personality and standard of 
values, together with the old ideas of conventions still adhered to 
by the older people. I met an old school friend who had been 
out of a job for six months, who told me that he would cheerfully 
do anything under the sun, short of murder, to obtain some 
money. I would do likewise. I realise that the future is an 
utter gamble anyway. The only thing is that I cannot think of 
anything, good, bad or rotten, at which to make money. To live 
till tomorrow is all that I am interested in, although I am not: 
very interested in that. : 

But a trained and active brain could not stay for ever doing 
nothing, so I joined the ee library and read numerous books. 
I read no fiction at all, but turned my attention to many other 


subjects, astronomy, physics, economics, history, photography, - 


psychology, and read books on psychic phenomena, the yes 
culture, and other things. I went to lectures by eminent people 
of all kinds, statesmen and politicians, with the general idea of 
getting the world and its affairs into perspective and finding 
out what was wrong with everything. I tried my best to get 
an unprejudiced and’sane view on world affairs. I accepted no 
standard but my own, and accepted no statement without 
analysing it. I tried to keep an open mind on all things, then to" 
collect a mass of information on the subject, then to form my’ 
own opinion and work with this opinion as a basis. 

Then each week I saw the unemployment figures rising’ 
gradually, and saw also that all that the politicians could do 
about it was to run off with the mace in the House of Commons, 
and behave generally liké small boys. 

When studying post-War history and economics, I realised 
the might of the political ideas and the economic forces in 
shaping our destiny, and also that the latter forces were the 
stronger. So I concentrated my attention on them. That led me 
to study finance and currency. For clearer thinking I drew an 
analogy between the economic structure and a building. In. 
both, one part is useless without the remainder, and the fallacy 
that economic laws work in a vicious circle without beginning or 
end was exploded. I defy anyone to draw a circle without a point 
of start and finish: it is the same with economics. Most people 
agree the economic structure is falling to pieces; the puzzle is 
to find the spot on the circle where the weakness is. Here I found 
the reason for so many different opinions as to the remedy for. 
the world’s distress and my own personal welfare. Different 
people chose different spots on the circle. I examined each por- 
tion of the economic structure with care and decided which was 
the vital spot for cure. I also discovered it was the one least 


‘talked about because of political motives. After the War each 


country thought it would get rich as quickly as possible at the 
expense of the rest of the world. Tariffs, reparations, war debts 
and currency devaluations all form part of an economic war in 
which the unemployed are reduced to starvation and suffer more- 
than the soldiers in the War. 

Then, having discovered what I thought was the reason I 
could not get a job, I weighed the chances of the remedy being 


applied, found them very, very slight, and decided I should get . 


a job only by pure luck, and my luck has been right out for a 
long time. But I had discovered some consolation as it became 
clearer that it was not entirely my own fault that I was workless. 
Thad never had any political beliefs nor faith in politicians, but 
listened to political speakers nevertheless, if they were people of 
repute; but, when my Member of Parliament married his typist 
and left my letter unanswered, my opinions were confirmed. 
Like» many other things that unemployment taught me were 
out of date, our political institutions are also. } 


Trying a Salesman’s-Job 


Then for afew weeks I tried to earn a little money at selling. 
Who, being out of work, has not? Knocking at doors is a very 
poor job; to a sensitive person it is something much worse. 
Everywhere the tale was the same: money was ‘tight’, prospects 
were bad, they were tired of people trying to sell them things. I 
did not sell anything or make any money, but it was ‘something 
to do’. Later on I tried selling tennis racquets and discovered 
that a salesman was an outcast. This only lasted a few weeks and 
I made enough money to cover my expenses. The firms I worked 
for made very littlé money. through me, but they got a lot of free 
advertisement. I came to the conclusion that very few adver- 
tisements for salesmen are genuine. I must say I met much 
me sympathy among the potential buyers than I had antici- 
pated.:.--°-- 2 =<- ree Tes airy 

The old friends I had remain, but I do not see them very 
often; the new friends faded away. Social life has little attraction 
for me, and is almost impossible anyway without money. My 
outlook on life is definitely pessimistic, and sometimes I no 
longer desire to live at all. At first 
keep up my health, but then I took up some lecture courses 

which were extraordinarily Ae and I also took physical 

training classes to keep myse from becoming a complete 

physical wreck. My nerves had got very ragged too, and after 

an encounter with an employer they felt rather jaded. The 

exercises had a truly astonishing effect upon my mind, and at the 

end of an evening’s work I had risen from a state of utter 

dejection to one of cheerfulness; the company, too, was exceed-~ 

ingly helpful. Family life would be unbearable were it not 

for the great tact of the members of the household; who care- | 
ay refrain from mentioning anything in connection with — 
work. - ; a. 


~ Many people told me to write articles, but I knew it would be fs 


a waste of energy on my part. I thought of starting a series of 
articles under the headi an. 
wrote a short article straight off in a fit of depression which 1 
never revised. I was told it was rotten, but it demonstrated 

cheerful unemployment could-be, 5 = 8 
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Sailing in INorthern Waters — ‘i 
| By LORD STANLEY OF ALDERLEY . 
a ee . Broadcast in the North Regional programme on fuly 31 
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ee .» doa? 


~ yachting—how I hate that 


to race regularly from the 
: beginning of June to the 
end of September for as 


_ hunting and _ shooting. 


. way, because I must con- 


“between blue sky 
flecked by little white horses. A strenuous and yet peaceful day. 
For here at sea during the long hours at the helm.a man has 

sufficient exercise to make him feel he has. done a good day’s 


ee 


ET me tell you for a little of the pleasures which the or- 
dinary man. can derive from the sea; the sport of sailing 
may be divided into two main groups, racing and cruis- 
ing. Now as to racing, there is almost no sport to beat it 
for excitement, and for the due reward of skill combined with an 
element of luck which helps to make it attractive; and you will 
have no difficulty in finding all the opportunities you want for 
it. There is racing to be - 
had inthe Mersey and the 
Dee, and such places as. 
Hoylake, Southport, 
Morecambe Bay and the 
Menai Straits in Wales, 
as well as dozens of other 
places round the coast. 
‘There is an idea which is 
very commonly held that 


word!—is a rich man’s 
pastime, and so it can be, 
though it by no means 
need be. It is quite pos- 
sible for a man or awoman 


little as he could keep a 
miotor-cycle or play golf, 
not to mention the really 
rich men’s sports such as 


And what is more, I do 

believe that there is far 

more fun and excitement 

to be got out of yacht 

racing for small boats all 

built to a standard design 

than out of the rich man’s 

game, where he who. 
spends most wins most. 

In these smaller classes of 
yacht racing there is a 

more intense competition, 

the boats are more evenly 

matched, and above all the 

credit for success goes to 

the owner of the boat and 

not to a paid captain and 

crew. 

But all this is by the 


fess that I have very little 
experience of racing. Let 
me turn rather to what I 
think is the nobler branch 
of the art of sailing—that 
of cruising—and you must 
forgive me if I appear to 
be absurdly enthusiastic 
over something which 
after all is not one of the 
most urgent and import- 
ant things in the world. - 
You see, I am sitting here 
writing this talk in the 
most perfect surroundings 
that could be imagined— 
in the cabin of my little ship, which cabin is about 12 ft. 
long by 9 ft. wide. The sun has just set and I am lying at 
anchor in a harbour of indescribable beauty. There is no road 
leading to it and no railway. There is a farm on the shore where 
I can get butter and eggs for my breakfast. I have arrived here 
after starting at 5 o’clock this morning from another similar har- 
bour further down the coast. All day there has been the ever- 
present delight of feeling the pull and strain. of the good little 
ship under me leaping on towards her goal, a live and sentient 
being as it seems to me. All day we have been carried along by 
the steady sea breeze. All day we have been delighted by 
the slowly unfolding panorama of a magnificent coast line framed 
Wet white clouds racing across it and blue sea 


when evening comes, but also he can think upon the graver 
oe . 


A Light Breeze 


7 ‘ 
problems which confront us all and consider more deeply real 
values and the true nature of things. Here, secure from. tele- 
grams, postmen, telephones and all interruptions, a man can 
give rein to his thoughts and can solve problems and return to 
his normal life a better and fitter individual for his job in the 
world ashore. 

I have had to pause a little, for the sun has now set and it was 
time to light the lamps. 
All around me _ great 
mountains tower out of 
the water, looming huge 
against the last grey-pink 
sky of twilight. The 
wind has dropped and all 
is still except for the oc- 
casional cry of a gull. 
One or two stars are be- 
ginning to come out, and 
there is a gentle little 
ripple of water as the tide 
gurgles under the stern 
of my ship. I wish I could 
give you animpression of 
a hundredth part of the 
beauty and peace of my 
situation. This is an en- 
chanted land I have come 
upon. It is marked pro- 
saically enough on the 
maps and charts as the 
West Coast of Scotland. 

' But how little idea does 
that give you of its infi- 
nite capacity for beauty? 
Some of you may perhaps 
have seen parts of it: 
Oban, I daresay and Fort 
William, and perhaps the 
Clyde. Yes, they are beau- 
tiful too, but those places 
which are accéssible only 
by sea along this coast are 
more beautiful still, and 


the reason of their beauty 
lies. in the fact that the 
mountains are too steep 
and too rocky, and the 
whole land is too grandly 
majestic to make the 
building of roads possi- 
ble. And to get here 
would require only a 
week-end from Liverpool 
or somewhere in that 
neighbourhood. Here is 
an undiscovered paradise 
and haven of peace for 
the harassed dwellers of 
the North, and there is 
noneed for me to remind 
you in these days of how 
Same harassed we of the North 
are. Surely that is some- 
thing to look into the 
possibility of sharing. 
But there are other 
grounds for daa by the cruising yachtsman of the North 
of England. There is the Isle of Man; what could be more fun 
than for a party of three or four to sail away from our shores 
bound for the Isle of Man, there to spend their holidays? No 
hotel bill, bathing off your front doorstep, as it were, no licensing 
hours if you keep a bottle of beer on board, no restrictions, and 
if you get bored you move somewhere else without packing. 
Then, too, you might sail about the coast of Wales. I don’t 
believe there is anything in Europe more beautiful than the 
Menai Straits between Carnarvon and Anglesey or than Pwllheli 
and Criccieth. There is, in short, a great tract of undiscovered 
land which can only be explored by water and in the exploration 
of it awaits adventure and excitement. 

Of course, I cannot pretend that sailing is always the delight 
that it has been the last two days; there is an element of luck 
about it, and if I may add a word of warning, a certain risk. I 
would not advise one of you to go out tomorrow morning and 
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buy a boat to set sail for Ireland (yet another cruising ground 
of rich possibilities for the mariner): But with some experience 
of pottering about our coasts very'soon you will gain confidence 
to go further afield. You will find plenty of excitement at first 
even if you do stick close to your harbour, for you will make. all 
manner of mistakes and get yourself into all sorts of difficulties, 
but only difficulties which will not seriously endanger your life 
or that of others. There are such things as calms which offer an 
intolerable tedium to.the sailor; there are fogs; there is rain; and 
worst of all there are storms. But all these, provided you have 
experience and dothe right thing, may be safely overcome. I have 
perhaps been more fortunate than most in being able to avoid 
the unpleasantnesses and risks which come the way of those who 
go down to the sea in small ships, and only once have I found 
myself in bad trouble, and on this occasion I more or less asked 
for it. It was getting late in the year, and I was anxious to get 
my ship home from Ireland to lay her up for the winter. I was 
bound from Belfast to Holyhead. The wind was coming fresh 
from the north-west. The general appearance of the sky was un- 
promising, so I telegraphed to the Air Ministry for a weather 
report, It-was not encouraging, reading as it did ‘strong north- 
westerly winds increasing to gale force sea rough’. However, 
I decided to set out and hoped to reach my destination a hun- 
dred miles under my lee before the wind did reach gale force. 
All went well at the start and we raced along like a steamer, 
leaving a long white trail of foam in our wake. But presently as 
we began to draw clear of the Irish shore, which was giving us 
some protection from the wind and sea, things began to be less 
pleasant; the wind was freshening alarmingly, coming in fierce 
gusts which sent the spray driving along the deck and howled 
and whistled in the rigging. The ship began to labour heavily 
and to wallow in the now considerable following sea. We hove 
to, to reduce sail, which eased her a lot. And so we carried on 
before the gale under short canvas until the Isle of Man was 
abeam. There, about five miles away to port, that is to the left, 
we saw the steadily winking light on the Hen and Chickens’ 
Rock gleaming at us over a black and white waste of water. 
By this time the storm had so increased that not only spray but 
little bucketsful of water started breaking over the stern, and so I 
judged it was time again to heave to and wait for the tempest to 
abate. Unfortunately, my crew was strange to the ship and made 
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a mess of this manceuvre, letting go the halyards of the jib and 
for’sail: away went the jib across the water and into utter black- 

“ness, looking as it flew, tattered and torn, across the waves, like — 


some huge wounded bird. In the darkness it was impossible to set 
the tangle and mess to rights, and there was nothing left but to 
continue to run before the gale. Somehow, we managed to do so 
without broaching to, which means getting broadside on the 
waves, for that would have inevitably meant sinking. san 

At last after what seemed an eternity, we saw the lights of 
Holyhead and knew that safety was in sight. To cut along story 
short, we arrived, drenched, exhausted, seasick and miserable, 
but safe. The mess in the cabin was indescribable, condensed 
milk, bananas, clothes, hair-oil, paint and, worst of all, a tin of 
treacle, books and: everything, battered about, mixed up and all 
floating in about six inches of sea-water. Those things seldom 
happen, though, and should never happen; and though I swore 
at the time I would sell the ship if ever I got ashore alive, here 
I am again a wiser but.an unrepentant yachtsman. eg eee 

But to my mind, these things only serve to emphasise and 
lead to a due appreciation of the good things of life.. How many 
landsmen, for instance, realise and appreciate the inestimable 
comfort and luxury of dry clothes? As to gales, a well-found ship 
can stand far more bad weather than her crew, and can safely be 
left to look after herself provided she is far enough from land. That 
may sound paradoxical, but I can prove it by another paradox. 
By far the greatest danger to a boat at sea is dry (or wet) land— 
that is, any solid obstruction. Nearly all the shipwrecks you 
hear of are due to a ship hitting something solid: furthermore, 
the sea is always rougher near the land. And you need never be 
caught in a gale near the shore because the B.B.C. keeps us’ 
up-to-date four or five times every day with an account of 
coming weather conditions which can be implicitly relied on, 


If you want more up-to-date information even than that, a reply- . 


paid telegram ‘or telephone call to the Air Ministry in’ London 
will give you all the information you want. 

Cruising is a sport which, above all others, teaches self- 
reliance. It is a sport where friendships are made, such as can 
be formed in no other way. For there can be no better test 
than to be confined on a small boat with a man with whom you 
must be in constant contact day and night, and with whom in a 
few days at sea you live practically a whole lifetime of experience. 
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ia, VER: a quarter of a million milk pend in Pagina 
Ba and Wales have received forms of application to be 
.' registered under the Milk Marketing ‘Scheme, and, 

+>. when these forms have been filled up and returned, 


| the producers who have registered themselves will be 
led upon to decide by their votes whether the scheme is to 
_ remain in force. In the short time available it will be physically 


“impossible to bring the full pooling scheme into operation at the _ 


3 end of the present contract year, that is to say, from October 1 
next, and the Milk Marketing Board has decided to make tem- 

_ porary contracts with the distributive trade. and the manufac- 
_ turers to cover the period up to December 31. The Milk Board 
will do everything possible to safeguard the producers’ interests 
» until the pooling scheme comes into operation, =~ 


~tand and Wales except those who have not more than four milch 
_ cows and do not sell milk by retail and those who either do not 
sell milk at all or only sell it to their servants for domestic con-_ 
sumption. Once the pooling scheme comes into operation, 
_ which, as I have indicated, will be from January 1 next, it will be 
the job of the Milk Marketing Board to fix contract prices and 
- conditions for all milk sold for household consumption in the 
eleven areas into which England and Wales will be divided, 
3 and, in the case of the milk which is sold to manufacturers to be 
a “made into cheese, condensed milk and so on, prices will be fixed 
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a which will apply throughout the country and will vary with the © 


e use that is made of the milk by the buyer. 
x 


- 


_ Equalising Regional Pool Prices 


We have been trying for years to persuade all pee of milk to. 


give farmers a written contract in a standard form. In far too 
will be made in a standard form in order to protect the interests 
of producers, and the Marketing Board will be an additional 
__ party to the contract. Farmers will be just as free as. they are to- 


day to do business with the buyers to whom they may have been - 


selling for ten, twenty or thirty years, but every contract will 
_ have to,be. registered. by the Board.so that-the Board may-know. 
~ exactly what i is happening throughout the country. The buyers; 


whether for. liquid milk distribution .or- for.manufacture,. will. 
make their payments to the Board for milk supplied. In this way — 
the Board will very quickly get to know of distributors who are _ 
not ina financially sound position and will be able to. protect. e 
__ producers against such concerns, and the pooling scheme means, 


* incidentally, that no producer SF ei fear losing - a PAOREY: be- 
e cause of bad debts. 
_. ' Under the Scheme England and ‘Wales’ will be: divided into 


i ‘eleven. regions and there will - be a separate pool foreach | 


_ region. All money received from the sale of milk in the region 


- of course, a high percentage of the milk sold goes into: liquid 
consumption, and in others a ‘relatively - high: percentage’ has 


oo 


Board to distribute the proceeds of this. levy. to the regions in 
‘such a way as to compensate those regions that have a high 


- manufacturing | ‘percentage compared. with others. . Thus, - - 


roughly speaking, every regional pool will be made up from 
_-three sources, receipts from liquid milk sales, receipts from 


_ amongst the producers in each region according to the amount 
_ of milk which they have supplied, but, on top of that, the 
individual producer will be entitled. to receive-any additional 

‘ premiums which he may have earned by rendering special 

Services to his buyer, by supplying a level dairy and so on. 

% _ The Board will have to deal with practically the whole of the 

y 


nike output of England and Wales and all producers will be — 
encouraged to find their own buyers. ‘All milk sold for“liquid ~ 

_ consumption will bring full liquid milk’ price into the pool. 
_ Manufacturing milk will be oid ‘on its utilisation value. and - 


4 ‘Rot on a flat-rate ‘basis. Producers would be entitled to protest 


tat SP By BAXTER: 


4 (Bitar of the Milk Gobiniites: of the National amare Union ees the Milk Marketing Scone. The latest, date ; 
ee which farmer-producers can aegis in order to vote on the Scheme is August ere itl ? 


~The pooling scheme will affect every milk producer in Paes 


- ‘many cases this was not done, but, j in the future, every contract - 


_ will go into” the regional pool. In some parts of the country, - 


‘to. be manufactured. In order. to avoid:.wide differences in. 
eS ‘regional ‘pool prices there will be a small levy made on all | 
_ liquid milk sales and it will be the business of the Marketing _ 


manufacturing milk sales and money coming from the inter- ~ 
» regional compensation ‘levy. The total will be distributed | 
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: oaeninet Serplies for a Serie Market 


These are considerations which will show you why it is so 


tremendously important that the Board should know that there 
will be a secure and expanding market for the country’ s milk 


output. The new Agricultural Marketing Act contains pro= — 
‘visions which will assist the Government to create the con- 


ditions which will enable the Board to work successfully. To 
use the words of Lord De La Warr, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, the new Act gives us the 
opportunity to rebuild our industry ‘on the basis of organised 
and guaranteed supplies in return for a secure market’. Don’t 
overlook that vital fact when you are considering the Milk 
Scheme. You are asked by the Scheme to accept a certain 


amount of control and regulation: there must at the same time _— 
be regulation of your overseas competitors—Dominion and —- 


Foreign—and it will-be the Government’s job to impose that 
regulation. 
‘Every producer, of course, will have to bear his share of fe 


administrative costs of the Scheme, but these costs will amount ~ 


to a comparatively small sum per gallon when they are spread 
over the whole of the.country, and here let me say just a word 
in regard to the producer who retails his own milk. The pro- 
ducer-retailer will also have to contribute his share towards the 
administrative costs of the Board, but his full contribution will 
be slightly lower than that of other producers, because it is 
recognised that he has to put himself to increased expense in 
order to regulate his output to meet his known demand, and 
no one will benefit more from the Scheme than will the pro- 
ducer-retailer because he will be helped in both capacities. He 
will get all the benefits of the Scheme that will be enjoyed by 
the ordinary producer and he will also enjoy a stability in his 
retail market such as he has never known before. 


Register of Accredited Producers 


It is the intention of the Milk Board to compile a Register of 
what will be known as Accredited Producers as soon as it is 


- practicable to do so. The milk supply of this country has for a. 


good many years now been steadily improving in quality until 


“today it is equal to the supply of any country in the world, but 
the Marketing Board is determined to see that the high standard. 


of production is maintained, and, where possible, improved at 
every turn. The whole object of establishing a Register of 
Accredited Producers will be to make sure that the producer 


_who complies with the standards for good quality set up by the 
- Board shall be paid for his trouble, and this is an aspect of the 


Scheme which I am sure will commend itself to the consuming 


‘public as well as to all those engaged in the milk industry. At 


the. Public Inquiry at ‘which the Scheme was examined there 
was not one single solid objection: brought forward‘to the prin- 
ciple on which the Scheme is based. I sat throughout that inquiry 
and I think I am perfectly safe in saying that the Scheme has the 
goodwill of all the responsible elements on the distributive side 


of the industry, including 3 those connected with the industrial 


co- -operative movement. I ask every milk producer to bear that 
fact in mind ‘when he is considering the Scheme between now 


and polling ‘day. ° 


My last word is addressed to to producers i in the North of Eng- 
land, and it is this: The Milk Board has already met represen- 


tatives of the Scottish Milk Board and for all practical purposes — 
- we have reached the basis of an understanding which will make 


it impossible for milk to be sent into England from Scotland 
on terms which will undermine our Scheme here and will 
equally make it impossible for English milk to be sent to Scot- 


Jand in a manner which would i injure | the Scottish Scheme, 
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_ Nomadic Asia finally coalesce with the static world of Europe. 
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‘Detail from a quilted and embroidered carpet, recovered from a tomb in Northern Mongolia, believed to date from the ee century B. oe be 
Photograph from the article on the Kozlcv Exp: edition mg Professor W. Perceval aah: in ‘The en ae Maree: April, 1936 


Excavators? Progress—VII | 2 
Russia, Turkestan, Mon golia, Siberia and China 
By STANLEY CASSON ee eae 
? This article deals with Are VI in the map publishzd on page 4 of our tssuz of July 5 oe 45 : | “4 


T might seem almost impossible to deal with so vast an have sought time and time again te make inroads into the settled es 
area as this—all upper Asia—in the space of one brief and prosperoussouth. Thewritten records ofthe southernAsiatic 
article. Paucity of excavation and research alone makes it peoples are full of stories of the inroads of the northern peoples. — 
possible to attempt such a survey. But it is also aided by © Now froma strictly archzological point of view we must con= _ 
the fact that a very large area of upper Asia has acquired a sider only the material objects made by the peoples of Upper 
unity of culture which lasted over a period of time asimmense as__ Asia in order to: see what unity they have, what contacts they 
the area of space involved. But certain scientific excavations have established and what influence they had on surrounding cul-— 
in fact been carried out which throw a disproportionate flood of tures. At the very outset one is presented with an astonishing 
Jight on vast problems. Here the luck of the excavator has held. artistic unity in all the works of art (and nearly every object of 
Geography, as always, is the conditioning factor. And geo- daily use in upper Asia was a work of art) which belong to the 
graphy has made it plain beyond cavil that the continent of Asia ; ee Ee Sac Sik Pe > sa 
from the Baltic to the Sea of Okhotsk shall allow movement of : a, 
peoples without hindrance from mountain barriers other than 
the Urals, in the upper part of the continent. Climate alone 
might delay or forbid movement, not the land-forms them- 
selves. In consequence there has been, ever since the earliest 
known ages of man, an interchange of ideas’ through the move- 
ments of nomadic peoples across the whole immense area under 
discussion. Movements to the south were barred all the way 
along by the great masses of the Baikal Mountains, the Altai 
range, the Caucasus and the Himalayas. Southern Asia could 
only with difficulty be penetrated at Persia, in the highlands 
south of the Altai (whence Mongolia was reached) and round by 
way of Manchuria or Mongolia to China. Asia was thus 
geozraphically divided into halves, along a line east and 
west, and the history of Asia has always been that of con- 
siderable lateral movement of peoples throughout the upper half 
and of their continuous pressure southwards upon a series of 
cultures which, in the southern half, had established static 
civilisations. Only at the Black Sea did the teeming peoples of 


- In Persia, in Mesopotamia, i in Syria, in India and in China the 
SS sebiads of the Plains and steppes of Siberia and Asiatic Russia 
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main area with which we are ‘dealing, that 
lying west of China. In ‘Russian museums 
ere has. accumulated: an enormous mass of 
objects in gold, bronze, wood and bone which 
are stamped with the stamp: of a very high 
art indeed, Archzologists today are in the 
main agreed that the northern’ parts of 
northern Asia produced a Stone Age culture 
im which artistic taste was high. From the 
masterpieces of the Stone Age in Siberia 
we can see the germ of a style of art which 
developed with enormous energy and_ skill 
among nomadic peoples and had such vigour 
and life that it has lasted almost until recent 
historical times. Such was its vitality that 
it extended ultimately westwards and affected 
the whole of the art of: the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian peoples of the Christian era. 
Here, indeed, is a story to fit into the history 
of art which requires great-patience to un- 
travel. We must imagine a situation compar- 
able to one in Europe in. which the. genius 
of palzolithic man had continued in un- 
broken artistic tradition down to historical 
times: a situation in which superb ivory carv- 
ings of animals made by cave men became 
transformed into an art applicable to the 
subtleties _of .bronze-founding and gold- 
smithing. Something of this kind seems to 
have happened in the remote valleys and 
“peta of upper Asia. -The valley of the 
enesei and the foothills of the Altai moun- 
tains probably saw the fullest development 
of this culture, which we only know from 
its artistic products. For it. is dumb and 
silent, without knowledge of writing,.as far as.we know, and 
a Civilisation of essentially. nomadic peoples. But, all too often; 
we tend to use ‘nomad’ :as.a term of abuse and to suggest 
that any nomadic culture must be a low culture. The nomad 
peoples of upper Asia can rank among the most artistic in 


Inscribed oracle bones: these represent the oldest writing known 
in China 
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Prehistoric Chinese vase from Kansu (design in black and red) 


the world. For cities are not the only cauldrons in which art 
is generated: the nomadic life can be one of very high taste and 
refinement, as indeed the discoveries prove. It is the agri- 
cultural life pure and simple that rarely, if ever, develops 
artistic taste: without the aid of cities. And nomads are only 
agriculturists in the most limited sense. 

It is hard to get a full notion of the immense wealth of works 
of art found in Siberia and Russia, Some ten thousand. gold 
plaques. are preserved in the Hermitage Museum alone, at 
Leningrad. This collection is, in the main, due to an ordinance 
of Peter the Great, which he personally put forth to preserve 


some of the finds which began to be made increasingly in the 


eighteenth century. On the foundation of what he so: wisely 
built the archzologists of the Soviet Union are now attempting 
to raise'a scientific structure by the aid of excavation. 

The style of art of these Siberian and Russian ornaments 
found throughout the length and breadth of Upper. Asia is 
particularly pure and fine. The art is- instinctive and not 
elaborated. And the tendency throughout is to capture the 
beauty of the forms and shapes of animals and to adapt those 
shapes quite arbitrarily to the utility aspect of the objects made. 
And the artist is always making patterns, never copying nature. 
In a word, the Northern Asiatic in ancient times was an 
instinctive artist, a wandering hunter with a hunter’s eye fer 
beauty. 

In the south, near the Black Sea, these northern artists came 
into touch with the Greek world and, until quite recently, we 
knew little from a strictly archzological point of view about their 
life and activities except from what had been found in the great 
Scythian tombs of the Crimea and Kuban districts. ‘Scythian’ 
is a term which can be used only to describe those particular 
Northern Asiatics whom the Greeks encountered. They were 
preceded by Cimmerians, in the same southern areas, and it was 
Cimmerians who, largely in the earlier periods, invaded at 
intervals the settled lands of Syria, Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor. After Scythians came Sarmatians, who were mainly 
in contact with Rome. But there is no particular reason to make 
any ethnological distinctions,’ more especially as we know 
relatively nothing of the ethnology of upper Asia in ancient times. 

Recently two excavations in the very heart of Asia have re- 
vealed the art of these peoples in circumstances which have 
been ‘scientifically examined. Both excavations are concerned 
with the Altai-Baikal region, in a land sealed almost by perpetual 
frost and ice. The climatic conditions, indeed, helped beyond 
all expectation. Just as the bone-dry soil of Egypt has preserved 
countless perishable objects from destruction, so the frosts of 
the Altai have kept intact the contents of-a series of tombs. The 
first excavations were carried out in 1924 and 1925 by Colonel 
Kozlov just south of Lake Baikal. Here were found some two 
hundred tombs, about seventy miles north of the city of Urga. 
The excavators date the few tombs which were excavated to the 
first century B.c., but not with exactitude. The tombs were 
apparently those of a nomad people of the Scythian type and 
represented a tribal cemetery. This means that the tribes in 

uestion were nomadic within a given area and that on the 
death of a chieftain the tribe repaired to its burial ground. The 
tombs were mounds situated on a wooded mountain, Most 
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had been partially robbed in early times, but a wealth of 
discoveries were nevertheless made. Gold plaques and studs, 
bronze ornaments, wooden carvings, lacquer, and, above all, 
an astonishing number of embroidered textiles, in splendid 
preservation, were found. Here were the trappings of a rich 
tomb of a nomad chief. 

The other excavations were in the Altai mountains, in a 
similar clan burial-ground. The excavations took place in 1929, 
and the contents of the chief graves opened were found firmly 
cemented in ice owing to the almost continuous frost which 
had lasted since the day of the burial. One grave-mound was 
no less than 4,500 feet up in the mountains; the inside of 
the grave gave the appearance, in the words of the excavators, “that 
hardly a year had passed since its construction’. The bodies of ten 
horses, sacrificed at the burial, were found almost intact. Tex- 
tiles, wood and metal ornaments were found in abundance. 

These discoveries serve as illustration of the culture of inner 
Asia, of which we had hitherto only the rather unsatisfactory 
evidence of chance finds (numerous though they were) and of 
the Scythian graves on the coasts of the Black Sea. Until the 
interior of Asia was examined it would obviously be rash to 
draw conclusions as to Northern Asiatic art and culture solely 
from the Black Sea finds, which were clearly deeply influenced 
by Greek life. For Scythians and Greeks, and Sarmatianas and 
Greeks or Romans had lived in close touch for many centuries 
in thesé parts. What: was found could not serve to illustrate far 
regions until those regions had been examined scientifically. 
These recent excavations now allow us to conclude that far off 
in the wild regions of the very heart of Asia the ordinary nomad 
lived a life in which art played a very large part, and, moreover, 
an art which was a composite of strains drawn from all over the 
ancient world. On the floor of one of the Baikal tombs was a 
quilted rug decorated with a superb scene of a reindeer attacked 
by a griffin and other similar devices. Here for the first time we 
see Scytho-Siberian art in textiles. Here is the pure art of the 
nomads. But other embroideries were found to be pure Greek 
work, imported from the Greek cities of the Black Sea, far away 
to the south. Others again were pure Chinese, in silk, of the 
Han dynasty. There was also a Chinese lacquer bowl. Indeed, 
this nomad chieftain had drawn his wealth from every land to 
which nomad peoples had gone. And from China as well as from 
the Black Sea in the first century B.c. we hear of continuous 
movements of people from the inner heart of Asia. 

But the fringes of this world of wandering folk were held by 
static cultures, some of which had started in remote prehistoric 
times. In Turkestan a few years before the War excavations at 
Askhabad (near Merv) had shown that there was a fully devel- 
oped region of the Copper and, Bronze Ages which showed 
affinities with the culture of Persia and Mesopotamia. Perhaps it 
was an intrusion from the south. But along the lower rim of 
upper Asia there seems to have been a fairly continuous culture 
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in the early Bronze Age which extended: acteae yd as far as 
western Russia and Rumania. It was distinguished by a is it 
high standard of ceramic art in which the designs were painted, 
not incised, From western’Turkestan to south-eastern Europe 
movements of peoples would find no hindrance of any kind To 
put it in the simplest way one might say that it is possible to ride” 
a bicycle from the foot of the Pamirs to Bucharest, going north — 
of the Caspian and the Black Sea, without encountering any” _ 
obstacles except rivers. In this enormous area there seems tO~ ~ 
have been a separate community of culture. But from here to — 
China is a far call, and the highlands of Mongolia have to be 
negotiated. Yet in western China there have recently been dis< 
covered in the provinces of Shansi, Honan and Kansu a series of — 
graves and settlements which contained superb vases decorated — 
with designs in paint which seem to bear some relationship to” 
the Copper and Bronze Age style of the west Asiatic and — 
European wares just referred to. It is significant that they are — 
found in exactly those Chinese provinces which are on the east- 
ern end of the great Asiatic trade routes.of immemorial antiquity. 
The earlier of these Chinese wares, which are at present tenta~ — 
tively assigned to a late Neolithic or early Bronze Age, seem. 
superior in quality:to the later, so that we may assume that the 
origins of this culture have not yet been found. Dating is as yet 
uncertain, and until further work has been done it would be — 
rash to correlate these finds with complete confidence with the — 
western and European cultures. What is quite certain is that" 33 
these are the products of static peoples and to be sharply dis- 
agus from the world of the nomads of the northern 
of Asia. c 

Our knowledge of earliest Chinese archzology is still in its 
infancy. But a recent find near Anyang in Honan province, the 
reputed capital of the Shang Dynasty (which is dated by Chinese 
record to 1766-1122 B.C.) has illustrated a period of Chinese 
history in which it comes into.touch with the prehistoric cultures 
of western Asia. These excavations at Anyang by Chinese — 
archeologists revealed a few examples of the painted pottery — 
referred to above. There were also found a large number of ~ 
inscribed pieces of bone which bore inscriptions in the earliest 
known form of Chinese script. These inscriptions seem to be 
religious and record the oracular utterances of a god. There ~ 
was also found an example of stone sculpture. The latter dis- 
covery throws back the art of sculpture in China to a very 
remote age. Hitherto the earliest sculpture known belonged to ~ 
the Han dynasty. 

From these few scattered but important discoveries it is 
evident that some kind of light is appearing in the confused mass 
of accumulated material. Asia, enormous, impenetrable and 
almost unknown to the-scientific explorer, has at last yielded 
some of its secrets, or at least sufficient clues to its mysteries to 
enable us to sketch a not improbable outline of its history from 
the dim ages of stone and copper to historic times. a 
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New Forms of Harmony in Germany 


It is not the least admirable feature of your admirable paper 
that it should give a hearing to persons of all opinions—even 
to representatives of that regime in Germany today which itself 
gives a hearing to none. Let us by all means listen with tolerance 
abroad even to these people, who at home silence by torture 
and assassination anyone brave enough to think for: himself, 
with a thoroughness unequalled since the Inquisition in Spain. 
Let us try, if that be possible for sane beings, to understand what 
Hitlerism imagines it is doing: But may one ask of contributors 
ike Dr. Hans Friedrich Blunck what purpose, whether of his or 
ours, can be served by falsehoods that cannot even hope. to 
deceive? We do not yet live under the wing of the German 
censorship; and whom in Great Britain does Dr. Blunck think 

_.to persuade with such enormous statements as that Hitler ‘has 
united the revolutionary citizens of Germany almost unanimously 
in his movement’ (‘das revolutionare Birgertum fast ohne Rest 
in seine Bewegung eingeschmolzen’)? Are Communists and 
other parties of the Left not ‘revolutionary’? Yes; but, no doubt, 
they are not ‘citizens’. Dr. Blunck might at least explain. 

We are told, again, that the latest members of the German 
Academy of Arts have been elected ‘ a peers of their political 
opinions or their views on the world’! Regardless of their race, 
too, no doubt? And then Dr. Blunck feels it necessary ‘to make 
it clear to foreign readers that today apart from émigrés (abgesehen 
von den Emigranten), all the writers of Germany are convin 
believers in the idealistic Socialism of Hitler. This from a 
country that has hounded out men like Einstein, that has 
burned or banned the books of dozens of its most distinguished 


writers! ‘Apart from the émigrés’ is good. What a harmony of 
turtles, obtained by the saintly simplicity of hunting down 
whoever dares to disagree! When Ramon Narvaez lay dying, 
his confessor asked if he had forgiven his enemies. ‘Father’, 
he replied, ‘I have no-enemies. I have shot them all’. Noone 
expects impartiality from official Germany today. Let us have 
propaganda then. But not of this quality. _ ; 
King’s College, Cambridge ¥F. L. Lucas 


Many of your readers must have been surprised by seeing, in — 
your issue of August2,the article in German by Dr. Blunck on 
what has become of the ancient and famous Prussian Academy — 
of Arts. The article’s ecstatic praise of the transformation (Um- 
bildung) effected by Hitler and his comrades is one side of the 
picture; there is another side, dark and miserable; are you going 
to let us see that side? Or is THE LIsTENER going to become a 
Fascist organ? ‘2 
With admiration for almost everything in the THE LISTENER 
eae mash asioreeea at this— iy 
ilfor 


Josepa King) ~~ 


Seeing is Believing ea > ee 
I am, of course, much honoured by Mr. Herbert Read’s review 
of my book, Beauty Looks After Herself, in your issue of August 2. 
Will you allow me, however, to reply to a few points raised? 
In the first place, I see no reason why it should be assumed 
that I am the sort of prig who is intolerant of | ns 


nor do I see why anyt bing which pleases an hou in 
called ‘perfectly useless’. I think, hia I have said it of 
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t ea any bane ane a pendant on the neck is as useful 
me ly more so than a trouser button. Again, why should 
Mr. Read assume, without asking me, that I ‘would not like’ 
Joan Miro’s painting? This dodge of putting your opponent in 
the dock is a horrid one. As a matter of fact, as far as one can 
see from a smudgy little half-tone, I should think the ‘Femme 
‘Assise’ is a very delightful picture. Perhaps it is not'the greatest 
art—its scope is too narrow. It is the art of the jeweller, not 
a of the architect; lyrical, not epic; but the greater includes 
the less. 
- But Mr. Read’s chief quarrel with me is a matter of logic 
and psychology. Here I am at a disadvantage in debate; for I 
know little of logic and less of psychology. Nevertheless I think 
I can explain my position and rebut your reviewer’s charges. 
When I use the word ‘sense’ as identical with ‘knowledge’, I 
~do no more than use the words as they are commonly under- 
stood. We call a man ‘a sensible fellow’ meaning that he has 
'good.sense, commonsense, a good working knowledge of things; 
that he is a knowing person, not an idiot; that he can be relied 
on as a rational being. I am well aware that the word ‘sense’ 
has another usage. We talk of the five senses and we have the 
_ derived word ‘sensibility’. But even in this use the word ‘sense’ 
_ is not divorced from intellectual connotations; for what we call 
the five senses are simply the five doors to knowledge and, as 
_ the philosophers say, nothing is in the intellect but what comes 
_ to it through the senses. If the senses are not means to know- 
ledge then we are a lower animal than we think. 
But, worst of all, Mr. Read quarrels with me because I 
_ identify the beautiful with the rational, the beautiful thing with 
_ the reasonable thing. He would have it that the sense by which 
_ we appreciate the beautiful ‘is not a rational mode of appre- 
hension at all, it is a direct.intuition’. Is intuition therefore 
irrational? Is it not the mind which is pleased? Why identify 
intuition with the non-rational? Is this not as great a logical 
_ slip as any of which I am accused? And when, later on, Mr. 
_ Read says that only they- who are blessed with an ‘ear’ ‘can 
_ hope to have good judgment of music’, what on earth does the 
word ‘judgment’ mean if judging be not, par excellence, the act 
- of the mind and therefore a rational act? Mr. Read wishes to 
_ Maintain that appreciation of the beautiful is by a non-rational 
4 mode and at the same time he calls the result ‘judgment’. I 
_ think he should find a less compromising word. 
| I, however, am untouched; for, to me, the thing we call 
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intuition is precisely the highest act of rationality. I suspect 
that Mr. Read is confusing the word ‘rational’ with the word 
‘ratiocinative’, forgetting or not noticing that I have said in 
several places in the book in question that though the artist 
need not reason (i.e. ratiocinate), the work of art is not there- 
fore unreasonable (7.e. irrational or non-rational). 

As for St. Thomas Aquinas’ dictum, it is not beauty itself 
but beautiful things which the philosopher says are pleasing 
when seen. And if we are going to appeal to. St. Thomas and 
leave it at that’, why not read the context? Here it is: ‘Beauty 
relates to the cognoscitive faculty; for beautiful things are those. 
which please when seen . . . and sense is a sort of reason’. 
(‘Pulchrum autem respicit vim cognoscitivam: pulchra enim dicuntur 
ae visa placent . et sensus ratio quedam est’. Summ. Theol., 

» Qs, A4.) Taking the dictum in its context, it is clear that 
t. Thomas associates the sense of sight with the faculty of 
knowing. I am indeed quite agreeable to leave it at that. 

High Wycombe Eric GILL 


I am amazed at the calm assumption of Mr. Herbert Read that 
a great majority of artists and art lovers agree with him in his 
- admiration of Picasso and other eccentric modernists. It is 
- quite untrue. Mr. Eric Gill is only one of a great number of 
artists and connoisseurs who cordially dislike this decadent stuff. 
Does Mr. Read seriously maintain that the elite of the art world 
are with him in regarding the ‘Femme Assise’ as a delightful 
painting? It is fortunate that THE LIsTENER reproduces these 
- modern masterpieces so that its readers can judge for them- 
selves. To me Mr. Read’s ‘delightful painting’ is just impudent 
__and ugly nonsense. I appeal to the public to judge between us. 
They have eyes in their heads. Do they like the ‘Femme Assise’ 
by eas Miro or the ‘Profile’ by Picasso? If they do not they 
should refuse to be bullied or cajoled by a small clique of art 
critics who are endeavouring to impose their unwholesome 
tastes on a reluctant world. 
_ Hampstead. 


JOHN COLLIER 

_ Art Criticism 

can never understand these Catholics; but for that matter 

ak understand modern art criticism. It has all the futility 

. thetic-cum-metaphysical argument—abstrac- 
aradise; and that is .a singularly 

r am replying to a clergyman— 


to it the analytic mind of the classicist. Thus, not content 
with practical pictorial analysis (ike Leonardo’s Trattato della 
pittura) or with Romantic dogmatic absolutes (Beauty, Truth, 
Rhythm), it has applied the former to the latter, and obtained— 
well anyway, something that isn’t art criticism. Is rhythm, in- 
cidentally, generally accepted even among those who understand 
these things as ‘multiplicity’ and ‘order’? My dictionary says 
‘flowing motion’, or alternatively, ‘(mus.) time’. 

_ Any quack could pass Father Martindale’s artistic examina- 
tion with full marks. Presumably everything has some corre- 
spondence with ‘Reality’, even if rather less than more. We do 
not know what hidden connection ‘Sonny Boy’—the song—or 
‘Derby Day’—the picture—may have with the Cosmos. This is 
really not a criterion at all, obviously not—it leads Father 
Martindale to admire Landseer. 

Leave ultimates alone, you art critics. The universe is a 
mystery to all save those with intuitive mystic sense; and if 
you had that you’d be great men, not art critics. Start from 
Beauty and Truth and let them be dogmatic; and don’t confusé 
either with Fitness for Function or ‘significant form’ or plasticity! 
Romanticism—with the lessons of analysis learned from such 
movements as Impressionism—is the only way to realistic 
art criticism. Any establishment of objective criteria of beauty 
must only lead to the dulling of new facets of that remarkable 
diamond through trying to keep the old ones polished. 

I wish Father Martindale would turn to page 172 of THE 
LIsTENER in which his letter appeared and read Herbert Read 
on Gill—better still, read Gill for himself. He will soon find 
the Catholic outlook is a very narrow one—artistically if not 
theologically. Eric Gill expresses completely the religious 
conception of art when he writes, ‘That is good art which 
pleases the senses as they ought to be pleased and the mind 
as it ought to be pleased’. 


Lastly, if you visit Victoria Falls, don’t notice that the water ' 
y 


is ‘chucked over in lumps’. 


Manchester RICHARD N. SPANN 


Modern Poetry 


It may be better merely to answer the assertions of Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Taylor concerning poetry in general. For Mr. Taylor, 
thinking in terms of ‘the growing horde of modern poets’, is 
clearly not in a mood to see anything in their favour! And one 
cannot deny Mr. Smith the right to his private opinion that THE 
LISTENER anthology is ‘a clinique for the fostering of the literary 
misbegotten’. But one is puzzled, in passing, to know just why 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Taylor (who can only conclude that THE 
LISTENER poems ‘are intended to act as a combined poison and. 
emetic’). should read a paper that is edited, if these things are 
true, with such vicious intent. 

However, let-us see to what background we owe these rather 
charming summings-up. Firstly, Mr. Smith’s artistic efforts in a 
world of chaos (the world we are living in) ‘must necessarily be 
the travail of the human spirit to bring into the world esthetic 
abortions’. Why ‘necessarily’? Why, even if this is a world of 
chaos; is it categorically denied the artist to achieve greatness 
analogous to Einstein’s? Has Mr. Smith thought out his case? 
When he writes, ‘through all social and political changes there 
rest.immutable rules of human behaviour’, one is sceptical. Is it 
possible that what Mr. Smith would like to have said is that 
human nature is fundamentally alike from age to age? So, for 
Mc. Smith and ourselves, artistic expression, good or bad, is 
good or bad irrespective of the time of its gestation. 

Mr. Taylor condemns ‘nutty-scented gold’. Peccavit! But his 
question, ‘Why is it necessary to express any simple sense-im- 
pression in terms of a different sense’, is badly put. It is not 
necessary: but if the artist truly feels the compulsion, why not? 
This is to leave aside considerations as to what ‘simple’ sense- 
impressions may be. 

A third correspondent, Mr. Arnell, writes that ‘poetry. is 
beauty’, that beauty is indefinable, but that a theologian may see 
in beauty a reflection of the glory of God. If one may come 
closer to earth, I would suggest that poetry is one of the ways for 
conveying knowledge that is neither hazy and valueless, nor ex 
clusively mental and valueless, but that is derived from the ex- 
perience of the whole self. There is no reason why a LISTENER 
poem may not from time to time answer this definition. If Mr. 
Smith’s ‘irrevocable standards of art’ exist, are there not also, by 
implication, human beings with the capacity to grasp and apply 
them, and create by them? 


Hampstead ARTHUR BALL 


Apropos of ‘modern’ poetry, Mr. Taylor asks: “Why is it 
necessary to express any simple sense-impression in terms of a 
different sense?’ 

Synzsthesia (as the device to which he refers has been 


_ termed), is no more exclusively ‘modern’ or even ‘poetic’ than 


it is ‘necessary’. Where its use is justified it is in order to express, 
not a simple, but a complex ‘sense-impression’. It is simply one 
of several devices sometimes employed by the poet who wishes 
to avoid clichés so worn that they no longer have any face value 


Memoirs of the Unemployed 


Can anybody read these Memoirs of the Unem 
hearing ‘the cry, not in the first instance for the material 
things of life, but for something useful to do; something to 
giye the writers an object in life and a reason for living? I myself 
am unemployed at 55 years of age, as engineering, my profession, 
is, perhaps, more overcrowded than any other calling; I have 
three children aged 17, 15 and 13 respectively, who have had 
good educations, to find careers for! We fortunately have still 
a little left in the way of unspent savings, and, better still, 
helpful and energetic friends, but for all that I know all too well 
how the bitterness of having n 
that is best in one’s character. 
_ Is there nobody who will take action as well as talk and 
theorise about this stupendous problem? Can nobody devise 
a plan to make use of our undeveloped and wasted colonies and 
their openings? Is it too late to ask that Mr. S. P. B. Mais shall 
not leave half-done the work he started’ so splendidly, to go to 
America to write ‘interesting’ articles about our cousins over 
there? He, of all the people who have thought and talked about 
this huge problem, gave us a hope that at last the right man with 
the big understanding heart and wide vision had been found 
and that, with the right backing, things would be done and not 
merely talked about. We and the rest of civilisation are face to 
face with the biggest and most vital problem of the ages, one 
that must-be solved without doubt in the common interest of 
humanity. I and thousands of others, who 
unemployment figures, thank you for wh 
g you to carry on. Siege 
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The Evening Garden 

As an old gardener and botanist, I have read w: 
Mr. Jason Hill’s learned and charming article on page 163 of » 
Tue LISTENER, but I must say that I have never detected the 
rich perfume in the. flowers of the Common Evening Primrose 
QOznothera lamarckiana, to which he refers. ‘To me they are quite 
ion, strangely enough, depicts Oznothera 
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Telepathy and Telephony 
In THE LisTENER of July 26° 
telepathy of a simple kind having been proved, the only profit- 
‘able line of experiment was to attempt to increase reliability and — 
capacity to perform increasingly difficult tasks. There is, how= — 
er experiment which has never, I think, been tried. _ 
It was suggested to me when I was reading Upton Sinclair’s 


Richards is not strange to THE LISTENER. Meanwhile—(no,- I 
suppose it is idle to suggest that silence is ‘golden’). 
St. Margaret’s-on-Thames - 
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othing to do may destroy all 


do not figure in any 
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ith much pleasure 


r. A. S. Russell suggested that as Mr. Aldworth lent in its si 
- “best quote ‘God make incision in thee! thou art raw’. 


‘impressions. This involves the further hypothesis that successful : 


_. Stonehouse 


“orthodoxy. ‘The debate on the Douglas Scheme, by very reason 


‘bad novel’. But when he complains of Mr. Frank Aldworth’s: 
Mr. F. Fay, ‘It is ‘badly written’, and proceeds sciolistically’to 


to the fourth drawing. This made me suspect that these eff 
might be the results, not of thought transference, but of * 
wandering’. In other words, instead of perceiving the thou 
of the ‘agent’, the percipient experiences his own future s 


is 
4 
; 
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results are only obtained when, subsequent to the attempt to 
establish telepathic communication, the ‘percipient’ learns 
the usual means of sight or sound what the ‘agent’ was attempt- 
ing to -commiunicaté ore, a Os 
’ An experiment to test these suggestions could be ar. 
in the following way. The ‘agent’ would draw an agreed num 
of cards successively from a pack and attempt to communica’ 
the designation of each for a signalled period. At the end of — 
each period he would toss a coin; heads, he would tell the — 
*percipient’ whether his guess had been right, or, if not, gad 
card; tails, he would tell him nothing at the time or thereafi 
except numerical results of the whole test. Successful result 
the ‘tails’ section would disprove the hypothesis. Succes: 
results in the ‘heads’ section only would prove it. = = —~ 
' This suggested experiment will probably seem completely 
mad to those who are unfamiliar with the possibilities, revealed — 
by Mr. J. W. Dunne’s theory of serialism, of seeing the future 
in sleeping and waking states, but I hope any readers of THE © 
LISTENER with telepathic gifts will overcome their sense of the 
ridiculous sufficiently to perform this experiment. « 
: nee T. STRANGE 
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Controversy and Credit : oi 3 San 
As a member of the old and somewhat conservative profession 4 
of medicine I am only too well aware that some of the most valu- _ 
able advances in our profession have been made by outsiders 

and the unorthodox. We first resent, then tolerate, and his 


appropriate and adopt the new practice as our own. For this — 


reason, Iam convinced that we cannot sit tight inside our — 
- orthodoxy whether in science, religion, economics or finance, — 


any more than in medicine, but must welcome and carefully _ 
examine any serious solution put forward to try to bring — 
sanity into this mad world. The orthodox financiers, economists, — 
bankers and politicians have had a very fair chance to put things _ 
right during the last two or three years, and here we are, not one — 
whit the better. We have been told to save more, to spend more, 
to rationalise, to raise the prices, to lower wages, to raise tariffs, 


- to lower tariffs, to buy British, to make everybody else buy — 


British also, to go off the gold standard, to get on it again, and so — 

on, and so on. And all this mass of contradiction by our experts, _ 
who rush hither and thither shouting their advice in vain efforts 
to stop the leak in our foundering ships. All this in the name of 


of its unorthodoxy, acted like a breeze of fresh ait entering a~ 
stuffy room. It may or may not be the solution Major Douglas ~ 
claims it to be; but in Heaven’s name let-us hear about it and ~ 
examine it. If the present banking system is right, then it need — 
not fear the criticisms levelled at it. The banking world knows — 
only too well that recent events in this and other countries have — 
given just cause for all the criticism that has been directed 

against it. Our present system of both finance and economics iad 
on its trial. If it cannot utilise our present power of production — 
so that all may have a fair chance of a decent life, then it must go ‘ 


by the board. There is a great danger that with thirty millions of ~ 


unemployed eking out a miserable existence in a world full ‘of | 
everything that man needs, we may be rushed into a system worse ~ 
than the present one. Let us therefore put our present system in — 
proper working order, or prepare 4 new one while there is still 
time.. The B.B.C. can help us in this matter, by giving us the d 
opportunity of hearing more of such debates. Major Douglas J 


_ had not the time to tell us much about his system, and Mr. — 
Robertson did not convince us that all is well with things as they _ 
are. Let us have more of such talks. Why not put Major Douglas — 

in the witness box as was done with Mr. Hall> : eee SS 
_ Gorey, Jersey Ae Kaa d 


‘Mr. J. Jay’ 3 ‘ / ; pias pre ; 


C.A. Davis 
In these days, when reviewers might be defined as novelists 7 


_live by taking in the public about one another’s washing, it is 


refreshing to read Mr. Edwin Muir’s ‘This is also an unusually — 


. 


‘allege plagiarism of an obscure work that not one in ten thousand — 


~ London, W.C.2 


The nate of the second prizewinner in Messrs. De La Rue’s competition for playing — 
card designs was Mr; Alan Verner Smith, and not Bemer Smith.as stated on page 
203 of our last issue. . Dee CP ea, «2 Ge 
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A rope traverse on the Clochetons de Planpraz, near Chamonix 
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Science Notes 


‘ IR ALFRED EWING’S book, An Engineer’s Outlook*, 
is not an organic whole but a collection of papers and 
addresses on widely different, mainly scientific, subjects, 
prefaced by ashort autobiography. It is a quarry of good 

things, but it is not itself a good thing. When he took his 

ymaterial to the publisher, the publisher, meaning to be entirely 

complimentary, said that the book would be his monument. I 

wish he had said something else. It would have been better if 

he had ordered his author back'to do the book again: to expand 
enormously the autobiographical material, to weld it with the 
biographical chapters, to make the biography more personal, 
and to set it in its place amidst the more didactic scientific 
addresses; the book then would have been more a unit. Sir 

Alfred, as an engineer, knows better than I that the best 

course for every workman is always to do his best. This book is 

a very interesting book, and in many ways a good book, but it 

js not Sir Alfred’s best. He has a good narrative style. He can 

write with zest. He has had a wide experience of the world and 
of the world of engineering. He could, if he would, do better 
than this. 

The author, now 78, was born and brought up in a manse. 
His father was a Free Kirk minister in Dundee. The home was 
a cultured one; the four children in it grew up to live useful 
and honoured lives in the world. Although to modern novel- 
ists life in such homes in the ’sixties and ’seventies is described 
as harsh, restricted, and intellectually narrowing, the author 
who lived it found it quite otherwise. His mother enjoyed the 
things of the mind and succeeded in communicating this great 
gift to her children. From her the author must have inherited 
the serenity, the sympathy, the humour and the wide and in- 
tense interests which have enabled him to live a happy and 
useful life. In a family whose chief interests were clerical and 
literary the author was a ‘sport’, but not one who reacted from 
these interests. From the earliest age he was engrossed in 
machines and tools and chemistry and experimental work. He 
was marked at birth to be one thing only: an engineer. (He took 
his mother to an address on engineering at the British Associa- 
tion in 1867 when he was only 12.) He went to the University 
of Edinburgh young and studied physics under Tait (Sir 
William’s collaborator in Thomson and Tait) and engineering 
under Fleeming Jenkin, whose life was afterwards written by 
Stevenson. The Edinburgh professors of that time are well 
known through the writings of Stevenson who was at the 
University with Sir Alfred, and of Sir J. M. Barrie who follow- 
ed five years after. To the author most of them were distant 
potentates who never unbent. Jenkin and Tait, however, be- 
came his friends, and settled his career. 

The most personal chapter in this book—it has been printed 
before—is that on the Fleeming Jenkins and Stevenson. It 
gives a graphic picture of an Edinburgh home in the ’seventies. 
‘The author, like Stevenson, had been roped into the Jenkins’ 
private theatricals which in those days were social events of the 

dinburgh spring. He was present on the famous occasion 
when Stevenson got badly told off by Jenkin for raising the 

curtain on a scene not in the play. The curtain had fallen on a 

powerful and moving scene. The actors in a momentary re- 

action after unrelieved tragedy performed a rapid war-dance 
and then flung themselves on to opposite ends of a couch at the 
back of the stage with their feet meeting in a triumphal arch at 
the centre. At that moment Stevenson, in charge of the curtain, 
moved by the scene, touched a spring and up went the curtain. 
The roar from the audience showed the luckless acrobats that 
something had happened. They leapt to their feet. At that 
moment the curtain was lowered. Jenkin the host and stage- 
manager was furious. Stevenson was summoned to his private 
room in a tone that beded corporal punishment, but the young 
and famous writer of 27 was not chastised; he got off with a bad 
ten minutes. Sir Alfred’s last meeting with Stevenson was at 

Jenkin’s house in 1878 where a Japanese who had come over to 

engage a professor of mechanical engineering was present. The 


*Methuen, 8s. 6d. 
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cAn Engineer’. Outlook 


Japanese quoted some lines which had stirred a young patriot 


} apr 


on the eve of execution: 


It is better to be a crystal and be broken, 
Than to remain perfect as a tile upon the housetop. 


Stevenson was stirred. No doubt he felt they were appro- 
priate to himself. 


The professor engaged was Sir Alfred himself at the mature — 
age of 23. After five years in Tokyo he continued academic 
work at University College, Dundee, and later at Cambridge. — 
In 1903 he became the first Director of Naval Education and — 
thirteen years later, after distinguishet secret service work in 


war-time, the Principal and Vice-Chancellor of Edinburgh, 
his old University. During the academic period he did dis- 


tinguished work on magnetism (he was the interpreter of i" 


hysteresis) and in metallurgy. He had, however, always done 


commercial work, even when an undergraduate at Edinburgh, ~ 
and this brought him into contact with two of his heroes: 


Thomson, afterwards Lord Kelvin, and Sir Charles Parsons 
of turbine fame. 


The chapter on Kelvin in the book, written from personal 


knowledge, is excellent. It gives a vivid picture of a creative 
artist at work: intimate details and stories of his manner of 


ae 


work, not specially original or even funny, but highly inter- — 
esting, because they are authentic. Kelvin’s great work on the - 


mariner’s compass, it is interesting to know, was the result of — 


his writing a series of articles on it for Norman Macleod’s 
paper Good Words. Kelvin felt he could not write the con- 


cluding paper till he had discovered how to correct the errors — 


which had come to his notice in getting his subject up. The 


a 


result was that the last article was held up for five years. The 


result also was that the ship’s compass was so improved that 
it has required no attention since. 

In 1891, when Parsons had established his works at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, a scheme was discussed for producing electric 
power in Cambridge. It was suggested that the proposed 


station should be equipped with Parsons’ turbines. Sir Alfred — 


was sent to report and became at once convinced that the 
steam turbine was the engine of the future. This began a 
life-long friendship which is commemorated in a fine chapter 
of this book. Parsons has been described authoritatively as 
by far the greatest and most original engineer this country 
has had since James Watt, a creative artist in the best sense. 

Like many another who has lived a serene and useful life, 


Sir Alfred, in the evening of his days, is not at all happy | 


about the present state of the world. He sees in armaments 
and in unemployment two evils to which the advance of 
applied science has largely contributed. How with abundance 
within reach are we to effect distribution? How are we to 
equate effort and reward? How are we to satisfy, fairly, the 
material needs of man without damage to his soul? How are 
we to encourage the eternal virtues—industry, thrift, self- 
denial? These questions need urgent answers, he feels, if 
society is to be saved, but he has none to give. Somebody 
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quite new and adventurous, he hopes, will arise to put the — 
deepest thinkers on the right track. Something quite novel in. — 


ideas must be forthcoming. It is not often that an engineer 


takes the strong line he does about machines. ‘The whole — 


industrial process in any field of manufacture has its parallel 


and symbol in the automatic ticket-supplier of the Tube. — 


There, if you will, is the typical machine. It acts only when 
pennies are dropped into the slot. To a customer without 


a penny, however great his need, it makes no response. And ~ 
in its own small way it has done its damnedest to swell the 


number of wageless’. Scientists usually disclaim all si- 


bility for the evils of science; they talk about failure of ethical 2 
principles to keep up with scientific advance, or blame the — 


economist or the administrator. It is refreshing to find an 
engineer who has lived through life in contact with high ideals 


not afraid to admit that applied science has an ugly, evil streak — 


in its make-up. There is no doubt he is right. 


AS. RUSSELL $ 
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OME years ago I had a poor opinion of radio drama; I 
-had not listened to it consistently, and what I heard 
seemed to be only a dull echo of real drama; it was 
difficult to concentrate upon, and attention soon became 
boredom. Then one day I came into a room where someone 
‘was listening, alone and in quiet, which is the only proper way, 
and I sat down with some annoyance to be quiet, too. Some- 
thing about the play began to strike me; this was no blindfold 
_ theatre; it was a play which meant something in terms of 
sound; it used sound to take the imagination, and produce a 
_ sequence of images and a state of mind. In the play voices and 
recollections passed through the mind of a young man; there 
_ was a rhythmical, mysterious chorus of voices, “The Fiowers 
_ are not for You to Pick’. That play, by Tyrone Guthrie, is to 
take a well-deserved place in the revival of successful radio plays 
now being prepared. After I heard it, I listened to every play 
in the hope of hearing something else in which sound was used 
as a real medium for a new art. During the last few years there 
~ has been a steady advance; authors and producers have con- 
z mae worked with fuller and better conceptions of the 
_ essential qualities of radio drama. Yet there is still far to go 
_ before it is recognised and treated as a new art to- which 
_ creative energy may be devoted, and it is important that it 
_ should be so recognised, for it is the only direction in which 
_ broadcasting may cease to be a mere service, and may 
_ Stand on its own merits with literature, the stage, and the 
other arts. 


_ New Freedom for the Radio Hemant 


A wireless play must be conceived primarily in terms of the 
effect of sound. This is not to say that an animated and 

_ thythmical chorus of motor horns or typewriters would be a 
good wireless play; it would not. But the appeal is to the ear, 

_ and, through the ear, to the mind. Hence it is only reasonable 
to ask that the play should be so presented as to have a par- 

_ ticular effect on the ear; otherwise it neglects or denies the 
very medium through which it exists. Working with sound 
alone, the dramatist and producer have, if they would but 
recognise it, a new liberty. The old dramatic unities mean 
nothing. Time and space become the servants of the radio 
dramatist, if he will only use them well. Some of the best 
radio plays have made brilliant use of such opportunities by 
allowing sections from the past to go floating through the mind 

_ of their characters. Sound used with imagination, sound con- 
_ trolled by a dominating conception, sound used rhythmically, 
_ taking its place in a harmonious pattern; this is, or should be, 
of the essence of radio drama, It is not by any means the only 
factor; but it is essential if the broadcast play is ever to be 
esthetically valuable. Drama which neglects to use its medium 
intuitively by working in its own terms, will only be successful 
in varying degrees; it will never be a pure and satisfactory art. 


What Are the Best Subjects? 


The radio play will always have to retain much from the 
_ theatre; and this is no disadvantage to it. Characters and plot, 
_ situation and conflict, all have still their use; but the method is 
_ different. The play of adventure, comedy, tragedy, or fantasy, 
_ may still be perfectly successful on the wireless, but it will 
have to be rendered in a new way. It must always be remem- 
_bered that where only voices and sounds can be heard, there 
must be a greater intensity, a greater holding power, in what 


- the stage, and that the play of ‘ideas’, which has sometimes 
been considered the right thing for the wireless, is usually 
unsuccessful because it deals in abstractions, and the wireless 
_ is more suitable for an immediate emotional or zxsthetic appeal. 
_ Some recent. plays based on the industrial north have dis- 
‘guised topical economic discussions as drama with results far 
n happy. The posing of a conflict or problem of ideas, to 
Seen out by people representing them, is apt to be 
irtificial and li lifeless in any form of art; and in broadcasting, 
as in other mediums, it will probably be found that humanity 
is < Saad of drama than any intellectual premise. 


pate Cease 


iT sing 5 Stock of Radio Drama 


By MARY CROZIER 
For the last two years Miss Crozier has regularly criticised broadcast plays for the ‘Manchester Guardian’ 


is said; that mere discussion will pall sooner than it would on’ 


High Lights in Past Productions 


Miss Dulcima Glasby’s play ‘Obsession’ is an excellent 


example of a properly dramatic play which utilises all the 
resources of sound. The story is of a young man who sees his 
brother die in a fire, and is thereafter obsessed by the recol- 
lection of the event whenever any small happening awakens 
the horror in his mind. ‘The Testament of Francois Villon’ 
was a more literary play, based on the poems and what is 
known of Villon’s life; there was music in it, and sounds were 
used sparingly yet with great imaginative effect. More re- 
cently a musical play “The Castle on the Hill’, though it was 
uneven, had moments of dramatic synthesis of meaning and 
sound, and no one who heard it could fail to remember the 
sudden leaping up of excitement in the mind as the ‘train of 
death’ went rushing over the countryside, bearing the fugitives 
singing one of their gypsy songs. In a little play of a few 
months ago, called “The Hatchet’, space was annihilated, and 
winged Mercury went up and down between Olympus and the 
earth to the tune of an impudent scale of music. When ‘The 
Three Musketeers’ was adapted for the microphone, their 
great ride across France was heard continuously, in a sequence 
which could only be paralleled on the cinema; the horses went 
galloping on, now loud as we were with the musketeers, now 
distant as some other episode came up to the microphone. 
Things apart in space, though together in time, can be co- 
ordinated. with the most dramatic effect. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to the light, fantastic dance of sound, the ballet of 
tones and voices for the ear alone, was made by Mr. Dennis 
Arundell’s ‘Punch and Judy’,in which the grotesque and non- 
sensical jokes and tunes were suddenly ended by the sinister, 
approaching chorus of voices whispering ‘Murder—murder— 
murder’. This was a piece of work conceived and executed 
brilliantly. It, and its kind, are on a different imaginative plane 
from the drama which seeks to.present facts and histories 
attractively clothed. The chronicle play, whether it presents 


ancient battles.or cities long ago, seems.to fail inevitably; there . 
‘is no formula yet for converting a patchwork into a whole. The 


chronicle play of a great man’s life has been more successful, 
because there is the unity of a personality to hold it together, 
but even so this type is too often scrappy and lacking in force. 


Successful Adaptations 

There are many plays, written before broadcasting existed, 
which possess enough of the necessary qualities to be very 
successful when they are adapted. Some adaptations are 
merely good enough to make workmanlike entertainment, 
and help to fill up the programmes. Others have higher 
qualities. Maeterlinck’s ‘La. Mort de Tintagiles’ was per- 
formed early, and it was extremely effective and moving. One 
would like to hear his ‘L’Intruse’. Tchehov’s plays have also 
been found suitable; anything Russian, one might almost say, 
would do well; there is a clarity, a depth of emotion, which 
cannot fail to make its effect. A play of Strindberg, “There are 
Crimes and Crimes’, had that touch of strangeness, of sus- 
pense, which alone would make a broadcast play remarkable. 
In all these three authors there is some particular atmosphere, 
something in the speech of their people, which arouses an 
answering emotion in the listener. The Spanish dramatists 
also have a quality of their own which comes to life in broad- 
casting. There was a play by the Quintero brothers, ‘A Hun- 
dred Years Old’, in which there was a sort of timelessness, a 
ripe wisdom and grace, which belong to the Spanish alone. 
And when the cycle of Shakespeare is ended, his contem- 
poraries may come forward, and we could have something of 
Webster’s magnificent gloom. 

Adapted plays, however good, are only a part of the whole 
field of radio drama. That they are often excellent does not 
lessen the need for creative work in that field. We are still 
experimenting; there should be no cessation and no resting 
content till broadcasting can produce plays in its own medium, 
which shall be as intellectually and zsthetically satisfying to 
the listener as the best work of the stage or the cinema is to 
the spectator. 
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Enjo ment of Modem Poetry Wes i i: ee: airesea rs 


 ———_ — Magic ed d Meaning _ & 
a Be By HUGH SYKES DAVIES © __ ‘ 


HE feeling that poetry should be beautiful is so firmly tribe, and myths about these Ae hiett eect and 
rooted in the minds of the reading public that, even if explain to him, his own passions of love, hate and fear.- 
+. Bit were possible to get rid of it, it could hardly be But how do these myths work? Here, of course, aeons 
a ; ~ desirable to do so; ideas do not persist in the minds of scores of theories, and we trespass on the domain of expert: 
so many people, and for so long, without good reason. Andifmy We can, however, disregard once more theoretical difficultie 
~—_—- yeaders have been a little shocked or surprised to learn that they and attach ourselves to a reasonably probable theory, which i is 
must no longer expect beauty in poetry, they can at least console _ likely to be useful to us. The myth, we shall say, works essen- — 
themselves with the thought that beauty, if it is as great a thing _ tially in the way which Sir James Frazer has called sympathetic 
ne as they think it, is great enough to survive without much diffi- magic. This is sympathetic magic: the Cambodian hunter, when e, 
culty the attacks of both modern poets and modern critics. no animal falls into his’ trap, walks away a few hundred yards, | 
~ It will help us, I think, to understand the modern poet’s atti- — then, pretending that he is himself an animal,-and affecting to_ ‘ 
tude to beauty if we consider a little, in quite an abstract way, know nothing of the trap, he saunters towards it, and falls into 
‘what is the purpose of poetry. To some extent, we have antici- it. What he does, in fact, is to create a situation, which can, be 
pated the answer to this question by considering poetry as an controlled, resembling the situation which cannot be controlled; — 
, amusement (see the first article’ of this series), But we must now he acts to himself the drama of catching an animal. In just the 
‘5 consider that view more carefully. same way, on a larger scale, the myth creates a situation which — 
can be controlled, in place of one which cannot be controlled. — 
The Necessity of Poetry Thus the primitive man cannot really control the winds, or 
In the first place, it is clear enough that the view + that poetry is . bring rain, but if he believes that the wind and rain are controlled — 
an amusement is very intimately connected with the view that by beings like himself, he can pray to them and placate them 
poetry ought to be beautiful. For, in spite of Keats’ ‘Beauty is With offerings. In this way, he obtains at least the illusion that 
truth, truth beauty’ , most men consider beauty, whether in he is doing something, and, whether he succeeds or not, 
human beings, in art, or in nature, simply as an amusement. mere fact of doing something is infinitely preferable to d 
The main objection to this, is that, according to modern ways of nothing. Now these myths are, in a sense, poems. They are 
thinking, amusements are opposed sharply to’ some sort of con- built up of words; these words are not the words of prose, which — ¥ 
ception of ‘real life’, ‘business’; thus beauty is tacitly opposed to merely describe—they are more than words. To the savage, a 
2 ae ‘ the notion of reality; ericerved as something harsh and ugly. word is not distinguished from the thing; words are things. 2% 
A, . Perhaps it would be more correct to call this a way of feeling Thus he will be known by a false name, and tell his real name — 
ss than a way of thinking, for it depends much more on habits and only to the priest, for if his enemy should know his real name, he 
g prejudices than on reasons..And if the question were brought could damage him by means of it; because his name is himse 
. ‘out into the open, most people would find a good deal to say for > #5 a 
‘ee the proverbial wisdom of ‘all work and no play’. In the conduct Science is the Real Opposite of Poetry’ Va Be 
“ay _. of daily life the last twenty years or so have seen a great change Now this attitude to words is at the bottom of all poetry. 
; 5 in attitude to amusements. Recreations and games of all kinds Poetry is the process of giving the real names to things, so that 
#4 * are now recognised as being not pleasant additions to life, but we have them in our control—giving real names to our passions, it 
rs AG . absolute necessities; indeed it might be argued that they are so that, by playing with the names, we can play with our 
pecug! 2 taken so seriously that they are in danger of losing their recrea- passions. Thus, when we are ill, the mere fact of knowing what 
tive value. In the same way economists find it hard to find a is wrong with us, being able to say ‘I have appendicitis’, is curi- 
ae tea satisfactory theoretical basis for the popular distinction between — ously comforting. And the same thing is terribly important to 
2 necessities and luxuries: so many luxuries turn out to be, i intheir children, who inquire into the names of things with awful 
way, as necessary as ‘necessities’. And in the same way, if one urgency. By knowing the names of things they feel that they can 


a considers the matter carefully, it will be obvious that poetry is, ‘control the things themselves. : 
| if an amusement, still a very” necessary one to a great many But this method of naming, which - T ‘shall call | magical, is ; 
i people. Bas is ‘totally different from the scientific method of naming. To be , 
3 ‘ , magical, a word must describe the whole thing—hence all the } 
ae Myth bays Poem differences between the words of poetry and other words, which — 
eg _ | think that we shall understand better the nature of this ‘only describe one aspect of the thing. The magical word must 


necessity for poetry if we adopt a method of inquiry deservedly be fresh, new; the non-magical word is old, familiar: the magical — 
popular at one time—the historical method. In earlier times, and word has no exact meaning, or, rather, its meaning is SO exact — 
in simpler civilisations, we can observe things which, even if that it cannot be explained because no other words will para- 
_ they still persist, are overlaid and obscured by the complications _ phrase it or describe it; the non-magical word can be. explained, — 
_of our way of living. Further, in the matter of poetic technique because it is public property, known and understood. In this — 


ape, —the means of fulfilling this necessity—primitive poetry throws . difference lies the difference between poetry, the magical word, 
< Bele -valuable light on certain things in modern poetry. and science; and science, not prose, as Coleridge, said, is the 
aN Imagine the situation of a primitive man. He is in. the midst real opposite of poetry. - 4 
- s. of a world of planets, winds, | storms, seasons, fierce nature Thus in primitive civilisation, poetry functions as a magical 
s moving always about him, in a way which he cannot understand, incantation, a means of controlling the universe. And while — 


tn much less control by scientific means. He lives in a tribe of there is no means of proving that it performs exactly the same 
oes complicated structure, the history of which he does not know, function for us, it is nevertheless useful to remember that it may — 
: and is stirred by emotions, both public and private, which _ beso, that this is at least a possible answer to the question, ‘What 
operate darkly, far below his comprehension and clumsy _ is poetry for?’ Certainly it would be one of the answers, or part 
introspection. What is he to do, in order that he may make _ of the answer which the modern poet would give, and as such, it - 
himself at home ? He invents myths. By one kind of myth, the determines the attitude which he expects us to take up towards — 
nature myth, he imagines that in trees, in winds, in mountains, his work. In particular, this. bears on the problem of obscurity. a 
and in the sky, there live beings like himself with feelings and : 


Bless" passions, only infinitely more powerful than himself, and he Poetry Can Not be Understood Like Prose ee 
a supposes that they, acting for reasons of their own, just as he -For if: poetry is essentially an incantation, it must be ‘ap- B 
Rite acts for definite purposes, cause all the commotions of heaven, proached in the way appropriate to incantations. That is to say, 
pee . the change of the seasons, the alternations of night and day, the we must not expect to understand it in the same way that e 
ai ae ee growth of the crops, and so on. In this way, he at least explains understand statements like ‘Two and two make four’, ‘I thi 

it ae Aa to himself the causes of natural phenomena, and though his _ therefore I exist’; but we can only hope to understand it 
oi ae explanation seems inadequate to us, it serves him very well. In way in which we understand ‘abracadabra’, or the country c 


_—— the same way, he invents myths concerning the founders of his against warts and the like. In fact, we do not proees to ur 
"eee 


an ‘i tee i ; Sor ote Ay _ Kany ee ot Se ee ”- 
Wise eS Ee a A BY ae PAE et at eee eC Oe eS 


ry sun Raden’ © . 
ame 2 the obdurate day, 
Jr the ashen slaves of Phoebus ¥ : 
7 Will find me with a golden key eet es er 


Behe. had bid me unlock fife casket, laid” 
eZ Beneath the crumbling stairs, : 
° .e _ Where Jason’s fleece awakes the day 
ee Medea’ S art recurs. srs 
RE Bi ss $5 The pianola’s s notes resound | =A wees 
7 _ Through the damp rain-sodden rooms; _ 
~~ + And I have nought I can repress 
ead ae Against the anguish of the herbal flames 
. ap . That flicker in 7 the near zone “ 
\ aged Of Hecate’s naked plight. 


. . ~~ Otriune grace, I will not miss_ 
#- _ Thee at the closure of night. 


: Now, if you try to understand. all this as you understand 

_ prose statements, you will be tormented by all sorts of obscuri- 
_ ties. Why does the sun ‘defame’ the day: why is the day ‘obdur- 
x ‘ate’: how does the pianola come in? But after all, do you really 
read ery. other than modern in such a stern, “matter-of-fact 
"manner? Consider the typical ballad formula: 
nike emir _ He hadna gone a single step — 

: = _ Astep but barely three. 
Be. er are three separate statements, entirely i inconsistent 
- with one another, each : saying that the same man is at a different 


- distance from his starting point. Yet does the logical inconsis- - 
_ tency ‘prevent you from enjoying the lines, as a very vivid 


Be yPocne way of conveying the idea of motion? 


a nature ‘charms of the Jast century: 


“ ree tte -. ‘have felt 

*'s A presence that disturbs me with the j joy. 

- Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime. 

- Of something far more deeply interfused, 

_ ——s Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

_.__. And the round ocean and the living air, 

f aprt And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

meme ey, A motion and a spirit that impels 

_ All thinking things, ail ebiects. of all ee 
And rolls epenes all things. - ; 


idling. I Do. 
ia 
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AE ihe re centre of the boundless plain 

_ Does our way end? Our horses pace and pace - 
- Like steeds forever labouring on a shield,. 

_ Keeping their solitary heraldic courses. 


Our horses move on such a ground; for them > 
~ Perhaps the progress is all ease and pleasure; 
é: ‘ But it is heavy work for us, the riders, 
___ Whose hearts have flown so far ahead, they are lost 
4 eo LOUe past all finding 

Bs While we sit staring at the same horizon. 


~ Time has such stagnant stretches, we are told, 
And generation after generation 

; Pkiay travel them, sad stationary journey, 

Of what device, what meaning? 


‘ 


: Yet these coursers 
Beriave seen all and will see all. Suppliantly 

The rocks will melt, the sealed horizons fall — 

_ Before their onset—and the places - 

~ Our hearts have hid in will be viewed by strangers ; 
Be Se "Sitting where we are, breathing the foreign air 
Of the new realm they have inherited. 


- But we shall fall here on the plans: 


ay 


Bat - It may be’ 
? "These Aone Sait eects ad the i road end, 
(So legend says) if they should lack their riders. 
-~ Butthenarider 
____Is always easy to find. Yet we fill a saddle 
¢ t least. We sit where others have sat before us; 
a See pearte well sit etter us, #, : 


It cannot be - 


- <it is not an addition to its definition to be 


o> - book of poetry, we do not adopt any such attitude. We make a 
_ sort of tacit arrangement with ourselves that we are going to 


“ Read Poetry Passively 


_ Or take these lines of Wordsworth, one of the most : powerful 


. é oe oe os The Riders 


d that it dwells in 
“setting suns and so forth. But the truth is that when we open a_ 


allow all manner of things to happen and to pass unquestioned ~ 
which we know to be impossible and illogi¢al. Horses fly, trees 


and flowers have human passions, the mountains come stalking 


after the young Wordsworth in his boat, and we will believe all. 


We take up, in fact, an entirely passive attitude to poetry, be- 


lieving all that we are told without irritating rational inquiries. 
And yet, for some reason, we single out modern gece’ as un- | 


suitable to derive the benefits of this attitude. 


_ The reason is, I think, that the first appearance ce aedtan 
poetry is misleading. Mr. Read’s poem, for example, contains 
many | ar words, and has that vague atmosphere of 
philosophy which always accompanies words of Latin deriva- 
tion. The reader may be excused for feeling that an effort of 
intellect is expected of him. And this is even more true of poems. 
such as Mr. Eliot’s ‘The Waste Land’, which is equipped with 
a whole set of notes explaining the general scheme of the poem, 
and the literary allusions which Mr. Eliot has developed so 
much as his own form of incantation. 

These notes, of course, are not to be poplin But we pat 

use them in the proper way. Read the poem first with the notes, 
but as soon as you have mastered the notes, push them into the 
background, and read the poem without. them (preferably 
aloud), passively, letting it do what it will with you. 

Similarly with Mr. Read’s poem, if you do not know about 
Pheebus, Jason, Medea, or Hecate, look them up in a dictionary, 
then go to the poem again, with the knowledge at the back of 
your mind. After all, you would do just the same for the verse 
of Swinburne which I quoted last wecs:, if you did not know who 


Itylus was, or what the Thracian ships were up to. 


So, as the solution, for the problem of obscurity, we only need 
to read modern poetry just as we should read any other poetry, 


treating it not as a puzzle to be solved by the brain, but as an 


incantation to be enjoyed and grasped by our feelings: as an in- » 
cantation to make us more at home in the world which is beyond 
our control. If you will read it like this, you may still find that 
logically its meaning is obscure, but that it has, at a different 
level, a poetic or magical meaning of its own, which will be 
clear in its own way, and to its own part of our being. 


— 


These animals know Aiete riders, mark the change 
When one makes way for another. It cannot be _ 

- They know this wintry wilderness from spring. 
For they have come from places dreadful past 
All knowledge. They have borne upon their saddles 
Forms ‘fiercer than the tiger, borne them calmly 
As they bear us now. 


And so we do not hope 

- That their great coal-black glossy hides 

Should keep a glimmer of the autumn light 

We still remember, when our limbs were weightless 

As red leaves on a tree, and our silvery breaths 

Went on before us like new risen souls 

Leading our empty bodies through the air. : 

A princely dream. Now all that golden country 

Is rased as bare as Troy. We cannot return, 

And shall not see the kingdom of our heirs. 


These steeds are mortal, and we who fall so lightly, 
Fall so heavily, are, it is said, immortal. 
Such knowledge should armour us against all change, 
- And this monotony. Yet these worn saddles — 
Have powers to lull us to obliviousness. 
They were appointed for us, and the scent of the ancient 
leather 
Is strong as a spell. So we must mourn or rejoice 
For this our seat, our station, our inheritance, 
As if it were all. 
So we dream on. 


This is our kingdom. 
EDWIN MUIR 
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VERYONE at Tadnol was jealous of Mrs. White, But 


the hearts of her neighbours—and to Mr. and Mrs. 


stood godfather to Mrs. White’s daughter, Winnie?. 


The Rey. Silas Dottery, whose chief pleasure in life was the 


writing of the lives of the Kings of England, in twelve volumes, 
had certainly never intended to become godfather to any little 
brat of a peasant. At the beginning of the baptismal service, 
upon this unlucky occasion, Mr. Dottery said, in a loud 
whisper, to Mrs. White: 
- ‘Will you be so good as to fetch the godfather?” 
_ . We did get she’s own father’, replied Mrs. White, in a still 
louder tone than the clergyman mat used, ‘as far.as church- 
ard’. 

4 ‘Where is he now?’ asked the Rey, Silas Dottery. 

‘Hiding behind wold Barker’s gravestone’, was the answer, 


and Mrs. White added even more loudly, ‘for, though ’e be | 


woon to box folk, up at Inn, ’e baint a man who do like a 
church or a baby’. 

Mr. Dottery had every sympathy for a man who didn’t like 
babies, and permitted the absent sponsor to remain in hiding, 
and even took his place, though with a sigh, that told as plainly 


as if he had spoken aloud, that though a layman may hide in 


safety behind a gravestone, the only place of escape from the 
horrid babies for a poor clergyman was underneath one. _ 
_ Because the Rev. Silas Dottery had never ventured—being a 
very wise man—into the holy state of matrimony, he was 
exempted from the usual cares that such a state brings, such 
as the careful and exact management of his money. 
- Being so happily situated, Mr. Dottery never irohbled to 
remember what he spent or what he gave away. When he 
visited the town he would draw fifty pounds in notes from the 
bank, and place them between the leaves of his Lives of the 
Kings, or any other volume of equal dignity. 

As soon as ever Mr. Dottery found that he was, beyond a 


doubt, the true and lawful godfather of Mrs. White’s child, 


Be felt the natural shock that every good man has when he 
undertakes a responsibility that he fears he is not fitted for. 

He disliked children immensely, unless they were the chil- 
dren of kings, for then he regarded them as pictures in history, 
rather than as nasty little imps who kicked their nurses. 

As a godfather, Mr. Dottery knew what the prayer-book 
told him to do, but he elso recollected that, when he himself 
was a child, his own godfather had done more than teach 
‘him the Ten Commandments in the vulgar tongue-—he had 
given him presents. 

A few days after the christening of the baby Winnie, Mr. 


Dottery, wishing to compare the Roman Emperor, Titus, with — 


Edward III, opened Josephus to see the sort of work that 
Titus gave to his army when he won Jerusalem. A pound note 
fell from the book and Mr. Dottery picked the note up, and 
went at once to give it as a present to his godchild. 

Mrs. Truggin, the church clerk’s wife, stood at her cottage 
door, and saw Mr. Dottery hand the note to her neighbour. 

Mrs. Truggin had no sooner seen this kind action done than 
she shut her own door with a bang, and went to her husband, 

‘Give me a child for wold Dotty to stand for’, she said. 

Had an earthquake happened, Mr. Truggin could not have 
shown more astonishment when he heard these words from 
his wife, who was fifty years of age. He was cutting some 
cheese. The knife slipped and he cut his finger. He looked at 
Mrs. Truggin, whose Christian name was Sarah, and shook 
his head sadly. — 

‘Thee baint in thee’s right mind’, he said. 

“O, baint I?’ replied Sarah Truggin. ‘When wold Datiee ave 
started giving money to she, and thee do know well enough 
_how ’e do forget what ’e’ve give’. 

Mrs. Truggin spoke the truth, for within a few days Mr. 
Dottery had forgotten all about the present he had given to 
_ Mrs. White for his godchild-and, in looking through Quarles’ 


ee hoping to -find something - said about King > 
~ Charles II—in which quest, however, he was disappointed— 


Seater te note fell out of ge book too. Mr.  Dottery at 
ate 3 ne w t i te eS, 
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what had Mrs. White done to bring such a feeling into — 
note before in her life. 


Truggin in particular—unless it was that the Rev, Silas" ‘ 
Dottery, because no other gentleman was in attendance, had 


_ child had arrived, for Mrs. Truggin had been seen talking to 


_ presents to his et, and so Mr. Truggin wished to Ls 


‘ruggin 
_ very bad headache and withdrew into the ciara, : 


“Ss Wr, 


once took it to the olaee ane gave ‘it to Mrs. White, 
received the present as though she had never seen a pee 


Upon this occasion both Mr. and Mrs. Ts ruggin had seen 
the gift presented. They watched from their window and 
tinctly heard Mr. Dottery say that he was sorry he had ; 
come before... a 

Mrs. Truggin Jooked dolefully at her husband. : 

- ‘All village do know’, she said, ‘what ’e do give, and nese 
year they’ll be a dozen or more of they children that ’e’ll pe z 
asked to stand for, and what in world be us to do?” 

Mr. Truggin looked down at the floor and groaned. — 

‘Who would have thought’, he’ said, ‘that we should er 
have come to want a baby?” 

- £?Tis too late now’, Mrs. Denese aly ieee for 
even if I did Jaught at. an angel, there be Mrs. Godding who — 
do mean to i the first wi? twins too, so as to double a 
presents’. bea Zi 

‘Yes, ’tis too late’, said Mr. Tengen re ; 

_ The Rev. Silas Dottery sat beside his study ire He was” a 
translating. a Latin letter that Henry VIII had written to — 
Erasmus, in which that merry king said that, even if he had 4 
been Caligula, he could not have received better or ricl : 
presents at the christening of his little daughter, Elizabeth. : 
Wishing to know what these presents were, Mr. Dottery—as 
became a good historian—consulted Shakespeare. - me 

A five pound note fell out of a play called ‘Hamlet’. ve sy 
Dottery remembered that he was a godfather, = _- a 

‘The child’s name is Winnie’, he said, with a sigh. 

He took the five pound note to Mrs. White’s cottage zs 
Within the cottage a baby was screaming. Mr. Dottery, knew — * 
he had come to the right house. 

He knocked. Mrs. White opened the door smilingly. Miss 
Winnie screamed the louder. 

' ‘For the little brute’, shouted Mr, Dottery and, thrustings ‘ 
the five pound note into Mis. White’s hand, he departed _ 
instantly. 
ses White went at once to Mrs. Truggin to show her the 
g1 

As soon as alice was gone Mrs. Trggin t turned angrily to. 
her husband. “Si 

‘Thee baint nor man’, she said. . = a 

Mr. Truggin went out to look at his pigs. His sow had j ae 
farrowed and there were ten fine little pigs in the clerk’s sty. — 

Mr. Truggin took one of the little pigs up in his arms; the 
little pig did not even squeak. He carried the pig to his wife. aa! 
That evening Mr. Truggin looked in his prayer book ge: a 
name. 

Upon the very next Sunday everyone in Tadnol was” in- q 


4 


formed that Mrs. Truggin had given birth to a child. . 
The more unlikely any village news is to be true, the more. 
ready everyone is to believe it, and so no one doubted that a a 


the village nurse in the lane, which was certain evidence that 
something must have happened. | B 

Mrs. Truggin lay a bed: and no one behaved more like’ ae 
modest and bashful father than did Mr. Truggin, who aah 
in the village lanes and received the congratulations of those — 
he met, in a proper manner. _ | 

He visited Mr. Dottery, who wished him joy of the new- | 
comer, and promised to. christen the child the very next — ‘ 
Sunday. . 

‘By what name will you call her?’ asked Mr. Dottery 6 
wishing to show himself "friendly to his clerk. Mr. Fre 2 
blushed. ee 

‘We do know her as. Adelaide’, 

‘A good name’, replied Mr. Dottery. . 2 

Everyone in Tadnol knew that it was Mr. "White’s shyness. ; 
—although he was a noted boxer—that had brought so many 


he said. . ] <4 a 


too. 

Upon. ‘the. Seca af the ‘christening, as. was his: 
placed the water in the font and helped Mr. Dotteay t to 
on his surplice. After doing so, Mr. T: complained 
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he happened to peep over, Mr. White, dressed 


best, walking up the church path, as if he had_ 


Truggin came out from his hiding-place and enquired 
Sarkis wiser Tic was going. oa pots ook eer 
going 
Rpm elite eh an ccs tb oe, nee Ou 
woon never asked thee to stand’, said Mr. Truggin. | 
’, replied Mr. White, ‘no woon never asked I, but I 
RP DO TING 6 Se re Pde) te | ait BOON 
. Truggin stood in the path in front of Mr. White... 
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island or a floe of ice, imprison him in a cavern beneath the 
~sea: our Genius and his Inspiration would get together and 
_ produce a big family of Immortal Works. Unluckily, the world 
of fact is less accommodating; to take down half-a-dozen of 
those well-bound classics, which find so peaceful a grave in 
the drawing-room bookshelf, and read them through with some 
knowledge of their immediate predecessors, is. to become con- 
' vinced that few writers have a chance of existence outside the 
narrow limits of their own period. Writers are incarnations 
_of the Time Spirit; a great writer may remodel the age he lives 
in while smaller writers are content to interpret its moods, but 

_ he, too, though his contemporaries call him ‘advanced’, label 
~ him ‘iconoclast’ or ‘revolutionary’, is to a very large extent 
only drifting with the tidee eae 
+ That he recognises its direction is his strength. Very often 
in point of ‘originality—a word that, like the word ‘genius’, 
has been much misused—the writer of genius can hardly keep 
_ pace with the writer of talent, whose topical cleverness manages 
_ to catch the public ear. But great writers have an odd capacity 
_ for selection. Mr. E. E. Kellett, in his new book, which he 
entitles Literary Quotation and Allusion*, reminds us ‘that 
ot one of our great poets—Shakespeare himself is a flagrant 


; “ey 


<3 nstance—but speculated boldly and lavishly with his literary 
_ capital. For literary greatness is not always synonymous with 
- literary novelty. Shakespeare, who first appeared on the 
~ London stage decked in the borrowed plumage of earlier 
dramatists, continued the unscrupulous practice throughout 
his life. He pilfered, adapted, parodied, with immense bravado; 
it has been said that ‘not until “Coriolanus”’, a play which 
as performed in 1608, ‘do we certainly have a tragedy 
primarily composed by Shakespeare from book-material’. 
Even then, he was indebted to North’s Plutarch. He stole 
from Marlowe, when he composed ‘The-Merchant of Venice’; 
but. Marlowe had himself stolen from Spenser, 
_ an entire almond tree from ‘The Faérie Queene’: 
_- . Like to an almond tree y-mounted high | 
_. On top.of green Selinis allalone, = - © - 
_ With blossoms brave bedeckéd daintily; . - 
_ Whose tender locks do tremble everyone « 
7 _ At every little breath that under heaven is blown. _ wYS 
and re-embedding its roots in the soil of “Tamburlaine’: 
Like to an almond tree y-mounted high — 
: Upon the lofty and celestial mount | 


~~ 


Of evergreen Selinus, quaintly.deck’d 
__ With blooms more white than Erycina’s brows, 
_ Whose tender blossoms tremble every one 
. At every little breath that thorough heaven is blown. : 
The metamorphosis that has overtaken the second passage— 
§ sensuous and vivid, as the other is archaic and decor- 
ree v ; *Heffer. 38. 6d. a tare 


as 
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to chi irch’, remarked Mr. White, ‘ to stand for 


transplanting — 
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‘It gav } grunt. ‘ruggin hel | "te 
'. Mr. Dottery enquired for the godfather. A sound, as of a 


a hurry, and presented himself at the font. 
‘I be to stand for baby’, said Mr. White. 


- During the service, Mr. White shook his\fist now and again’ G al a 


at the church door that was open, as if he wished to advise 
someone who was outside not to enter, = = — * 
The next day the Rev. Silas Dottery 
SShy cottage and enquired after the health of the new 
a vy. 1 oe 2S — r + mag 


-. Mr. Truggin answered the door; his face looked red, as 


though he had just dined. 


_ * ‘And how is Adelaide?’ asked Mr. Dottery. 


‘Dead’, replied Mr, Truggin, mournfully, — 


. See Originality in Literature is 


See eS ~ By PETER QUENNELL | 


ative; and yet the verbal changes that have occurred are very 
slight—suggests the difference between good and bad 
plagiarism. 
- Such borrowings are justified by the result alone. The 
‘writer who, as every good artist is bound to do, feels that he is 
part of a living tradition—that he himself, so to speak, is tra- 
_ dition personified—will be less diligent, although, it may be, 
more successful, in his pursuit of that will-o’-the-wisp, 
originality. He can consider his own any passage that he can 
make his own. Pope, reading through Sir John Davies’ ‘Nosce 
Teipscum’, noticed and was evidently amused and charmed 
by the following lines, descriptive of a spider: ; 
- -Much like a subtile spider, which doth sit 
In middle of her web, which spreadeth wide: 


If aught do touch the utmost thread of it, : 
She feels it instantly on every side. 


He remembered them when he was writing his ‘Essay on Man’: 


The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 


- Now, whereas the first passage is merely charming, but in © 


effect redundant and somewhat prosaic, the second passage, 
by some mystery of literary metabolism, is unmistakably, 
brilliantly and precisely, Pope. , : 

_ That spider has been transported to the Augustan Age. 
Pope was like the enthusiastic gardener who, being allowed the 
free run of some strange garden, takes surreptitious cuttings 
and strikes them at home. Lady Winchilsea was another writer 
whom he chose to despoil: 
; Now the jonquil o’ ercomes the feeble brain; 

We faint beneath the aromatic pain ... ; 
she had written in ‘The Spleen’; and elsewhere in the same 


~ poem: 
My hand delights to trace unusual things, 

And deviates from the known and common way; 
Nor will in fading silks compose 

Faintly the inimitable rose .... 


Reminiscences of both thesé enchanting fragments seem to 


have hovered in the background of Pope’s consciousness. 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain 
—a beautiful and deservedly famous image—represents the 
coalition of both stocks. 
’ A> great deal of borrowing is, no doubt, unconscious. 
Mr. W. A. Edwards, in Plagiarism, An Essay on Good and 
‘Bad Borrowingt, discusses literary thefts of every sort and 
distinguishes the various categories into which they fall. 
There are the adaptations, which we must suppose largely 
deliberate, of Shakespeare, Marlowe, Milton, Dryden and 
Pope; and there is the type of borrowing often resorted to by 
lesser writers, whose style is a mere patchwork of reminis~ 
‘cences. Such writers have no distinctive sensibility, When 
Pope derived a couplet from Lady Winchilsea, his own style 
proved sufficiently rich and deep to enable the cutting to 
flourish anew. By some standards, this second Augustan 
; {Minority Press. 3s. 6d. 


scuffle, came from the churchyard, and Mr. White entered in 
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went to the 


f 


may e Jess: ‘spor ntaneous and le 
st; but that it does flower can scarcely be denied, 


¢ could not have claimed that his line was ‘original’; but tay 


Winchilsea herself may have stolen its germ. ie 


x 5 as Mr. T. S. Eliot has pointed out in Tradition and the 


(- 


Individual Talent, is not to be judged except z as part of a more 


7 ‘ general scheme: 


No poet [he writes] no artist of any art, has his complete meaning 


tion to the dead poets and artists. You cannot. value him ete you 


ceded it. ps 

From Mr. Eliot, this thesis is particularly eres ie 

Mr. Eliot is not only one of the best known modern English 

- poets, and certainly the most influential of modern critics, 
- but also the frankest and freest of. borrowers—so much so 


that avowed borrowing is a trait of his style. See his famous _ 


appendix to “The Waste Land’. Here the derivations on 
which he has worked—they range from Ezekiel and Dante to 
Marvell and Baudelaire—are punctiliously recorded for the 
reader’s benefit; and a strangely assorted and impressive 
gathering they make. His shorter poems, ed are full of 
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Public School Religion. Edited by Arnold Lunn. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


‘To FACE THE FACTS of ‘Public School Rejivion. is, of course, 
enough to drive almost anyone into the Church of Rome. As 
Mr, Lunn has written elsewhere: ‘More than eighty per cent. of 


old Stonyhurst boys are practising their religion. More than. 


éighty per cent. of old Harrovians have ceased to be communi- 


cating members of the Church of England’. It is notorious that — 


now only a small minority of ordinands come from the public 
schools. What is- the remedy? Mr. Lunn, having taken his 


inevitable tilt at Darwin, and the alleged dogmatism of modern > 


scientists, and the fearful bogey of Modernism, demands a course 
_ of Church History and Christian Apologetics (including Paley). 
‘This frightens the Headmaster of Westminster, who seems to 
imagine (although _ his practice is evidently better than his 
_ theory) that it is impossible to teach Christian’ Apologetics with- 
out covering the entire syllabus of Oxford Greats. The late 
Headmaster of Eton (Dr. Alington) feels that it is dangerous to 
offer anything more definite than ‘Beauty-Truth-and-Good- 
ness’. The Headmaster of Leys is anxious that only ‘essentially 


_-_ virile’ clergymen should be allowed to preach in school chapels. 


Accusing fingers are pointed at the home, the prep..school, and 
external examinations. The happy truculence of the Rev. 


E. C. E. Owen pairs off with the delicate and disarming piety of — 


Mr, Gibson. Mr. Hollis writes with the quiet confidence of a 


Catholic..The Bishop of Bradford contributes the most solid 


and important article in the collection. 

But the really encouraging thing is that « every aiagte d one of the 
contributors repudiates, either explicitly or implicitly, that peculi- 
arly nauseating mixture of snobbery and cant, to which the name 


4 _ of ‘Service’ has been so unfairly prostituted. Yet, having rejected | 


that shoddy substitute for Christianity, and having admitted that 
_ boys not only ought to be told, but positively enjoy being told, 


wi what they believe, and why—in other words, | Christian Apolo-. 
___ getics, and even the strangely dreaded science ‘of Theology—how 

far do they take us? Not very far, as yet: only back to a wistful false- 

romantic Jesus-worship with much old-fashioned trumpeting 


about ‘heroism’ and ‘adventure’—as if modern youth cared 


anything for such things, as if it were genuinely Jonging for a 


‘cause’ to serve, a ‘lead’ to follow, as if it played (except vica- 
riously) for anything but safety, as if it demanded anything 


except to be let alone. But this is a prescription for a generation ~ 


2 _ theology into the school curriculum, this intellectual discipline 
_ will surely, if given a fair field and competently handled, remove 


sty. ‘ 


go> Art implies a process of continuous borrowing. The Bee i. 


, come to seem—as indeed i it sees Eliot. si, 
alone. His significance, his appreciation is the appreciation of his rela- 


his book is the more stimulating, since he is aware of the 
“importance of Mr. Eliot and is not afraid to treat ‘The Waste 
Land’ as a serious poem. Mr. Kellett transcribes'a poem by 


- American poet, confesses himself mystified and leaves it 


‘on new RS Pa 
bottom in The English Tradition of Education (1929) and: the F 
_ Harrow Lectures on Education of 1931. 


written on the subject. But he continues: ‘Is such a resul 
expected in any seminary save that.which is definitely a trai 


_ Desires*—it is the first sign of a convalescence that has 
- been overdue, the first - ‘Sign that the pressure. of God and 
His demands upon the human soul | is beeekiae, through - 


“necessity of teaching boys—and ee ee to” “say” the: 


that is intellectually gutless. Given the admission of elementary’ og fea cs reer # 


that eater guskaso-> itself eng enable us to. build a anew 
ieee 4 ' . pt Sree aes 38. 64, 


> ES I should find - ; ea es 
_ Some way Tasrarasle Ls eat deft, 
Some way we both should understand, = _— 
Simple and faithless as a smile and shake ca the h 


—an echo of. Jules Laforgue’s— ia 
Simple et sans foi comme un bonjour. . 
The first line is so well placed i in its new context, | ‘that it 


poetry. Mr. Kellett is Sites  orincipally with the pas 
and describes the use of quotation as well as the use and a 
of plagiarism, but fights shy of the experiments of modern 
versifiers. Mr. Edwards takes in a broader field; of the two, : 


Mr. E. E. Cummings, that celebrated if somewhat ‘diffi 


that. For what they contain, these little books are not ex 
sive; each of them is packed with information. They w 
make a suitable present for the aspiring Uttérateur w: 
Be go SuSey stage a feeling that he wants to wr 


Public School Religion touched. rock: 


“The public ‘SC 
system’, wrote Dr. Norwood, ‘does not produce in large : nu 
bers boys who confessedly and avowedly put religion first 
does anybody expect that it should?’ One would have tho i! 
that God might do so: and certainly it would be a legitimate : 

inference from what Dr. Norwood himself had previously _ 


for the religious life sic)?” The encouraging. thing, therefore; 
about this new symposium is that, despite its obvious limitations 
—it should be measured, for example, against the Rev. ! y 


‘Symon’s. brilliant and courageous | little book, Doubts 


dogma: the time will come when we shall no longer funk 
Doctrine of the Church, or nervously evade suggesting to a boy — 
that he might. use with profit the Sacrament of Penance. But — 
merely to present the intellectual case for Christianity, essential 
though this is, is not enough. The one obvious thing that does a 
not appear to have occurred to anybody i is the quite elementary a 


prayers. 
é - Caantis Smyrit 


From time SisienOniAl water; i in the. cae of streams, 
and~fountains, has been an embellishment associa ho 
gardens; and every garden lover knows and longs for the is 
delights of bringing trees and shrubs, grass, stonework and:+ 3 
flowers into. relation with pools and their contents. ‘Th 
known aquarist, A. E. Hodge, has now written a new 
dealing with the whole of this. ‘subject under the title G, 
Ponds and Pools (Witherby, 6s.), in which - the constructio: 
stocking and maintenance of ponds and pools are fully treat 
of. Being primarily interested in fishes, thea author devo 
lion’ s share of his book to this topic, giving a valuable d. 
tive list of all the fishes that are worth keeping in fresh w 
Aquatic plants comein for a lesser share of the space, an 
that pa receive oa for 
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The L°istener’s 
Brazilian Adventure. By Peter Fleming 


_ Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d. 


‘OR OUR SAKES, though not necessarily for Peter Fleming’s (one 
annot refer to him as plain Mr. after so deliciously beguiling 
our leisure), he ought to give up his editorial vocation and write 
again and again the sort of book which this is. But, first, one 
‘proviso must be made. Each forthcoming work must contain 
a Major Pingle as impresario and business manager of the 
expedition for the purpose of providing serio-comic relief and 
to enable the author to exercise his genius for subtle character 
drawing, tenderly and without malice, using the artifice of 
suggestive blanks rather than filled in detail. Brazilian Adventure 
is superb entertainment and instruction combined. It provides 
geographical information at first hand of one of the least known 
parts of the world, the Matto Grosso of Brazil; and it is written 
Reith a charm, humour and distinction which defy the ordinary 
powers of appreciation. The picture presented to the mind is 
“incomparably well-drawn and skilfully composed. In the fore- 
ground, as it were, we have the puppet-dancing of the personnel 
controlled—until dissension widens and some of the strings 
break—by the incredible Major Pingle, undoubtedly a scallywag 
and ruffler, though timid at heart, and never for an instant 
straight. In the middle distance is limned, in half shadow and 
somewhat blurred in outline, the expedition’s object in view, a 
‘sincere effort, namely, to discover the fate which overtook the 
Fawcetts, father and son, and their youthful companion, con- 
‘cerning whom word has not been heard since 1925. And the mag- 
-nificent background of the rich canvas is composed of the dark 
depths of the Brazilian forest; its animals and birds; its river- 
“ways, tortuous and overhung with rank vegetation, and the 
alligators and fish which populate them; and, lastly, the silent, 
_ creeping Indians who leave vestiges of their near neighbourhood 
but are never encountered in the flesh. All this the book con- 
‘tains and much more beside. For when the redoubtable Major 
_Pingle declines the risk of forest travel off the beaten track, he is 
left sitting on a sandbank surrounded by the heavy impedimenta 
while the remaining six independently pursue the object for 
_ which they set out. And then, finally, these split again into two 
_ sub-expeditions, and the author, with two others and an intrepid 
Brazilian, ill-provided in the extreme, push their way south- 
_ westwards by land and water for three days in a gallant, though 
abortive, attempt to do or die in the matter of clearing up the 
Fawcett mystery. The struggles of this small party, living on 
next to nothing, and always mysteriously encircled by the un- 
seen forest-dwellers, is almost the cream of the book. With the 
exception of the author himself there is no real disclosure of 
personality. And this is perhaps just as well. For two members 
of the party, and the two, apparently, who originally conceived 
the enterprise, backslide badly at the end, and align themselves 
as partisans of Pingle who, at last, in his true colours, shews 
himself to be yellow throughout. A book which cannot be too 
highly commended. 


Raphael. By Sir Charles Holmes 
Christophers. 7s. 6d. 


The spare-bedrooms of England are full of yellowing photo- 
aphic reproductions after Raphael, mostly of the Sistine 
Ristonne, though schoolmasters and the clergy keep them in 
their studies unless they have moved on to Medici colour- 
prints after Vermeer. They are only found in the drawing-rooms 
of the very old or the very conservative. This fact is significant 
in both social and critical history. It points to Raphael’s reputa- 
tion being, at least to some extent, dependent on fashion or a 
temporary social outlook. Sir Charles Holmes, in his refreshing 
and stimulating monograph, begins by recognising this. His 
_ enthusiasm for Raphael, which he admits.is comparatively new- 
_ found, does not blind him to the fact that he is not dealing with 
a master of unchallenged position—with Michelangelo, for 
_example..He attributes the present tendency to under-rate 
_ Raphael chiefly to two circumstances: the first, that Raphael’s 
personality is unconvincing for that of a “great man’, too placid, 
too gentle, his appearance too dreamy and insipid; the second, 
. Phat re-is an extremely uneven painter who is better known in 
_ England for his mannered and monotonously sweet oils, those 
¢ yey. Madonnas that eee the smug and prosperous 
Victorians, than for his grand and austere Vatican frescoes. The 
changed value of the word ‘pretty’ when applied to painting 
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itomises the social and zsthetic change which has taken 
tween the generation which bought those repro- 
ductions, and our own, which relegates them to the spare-bed- 
_ But neither of these circumstances really justify the neglect of 
Raphael, though they may partly explain its cause. Shake- 
speare’s life, as Sir Charles points out, was also uneventful, and 
‘appearance not ‘great’; and inequality of production should 
drive us to a closer examination so that we may learn to dis- 
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criminate. Wordsworth’s two voices have long been recognised 
and our reverence for the ‘Intimations’ is not lessened by the 
existence of ‘We are Seven’, though our estimate of Words- 
worth’s self-critical powers may be. The most important part of 
Sir Charles” book is that which emphasises and examines this 
duality of Raphael’s. It has long been accepted that his greatest 
work is in fresco, his poorest in oil. Reynolds, among others, was 
perfectly clear about this. The interesting problem is, why? The 
frescoes belong to the later Roman period and the influence of 
Michelangelo is therefore often adduced as the cause. of 
Raphael’s sudden leap into greatness out of the highly-com- 

etent second-rateness of his devotional oils. But the earlier, 

atican frescoes were painted before Michelangelo’s ceiling, 
was unveiled. Sir Charles looks, therefore, for the chief artistic 
influence to Raphael’s passion for the antique which found full 
opportunity of development in Rome, but he attributes the 
change chiefly to a sudden technical enlightenment, the dis-- 
covery of freedom and boldness of execution through the use.of 
fresco. Since Sir Charles is a practising painter it is not surpris~ 
ing that the most interesting part of his book is that in which he’ 
analyses this discovery and its results. Sir Charles does not only 
tackle Raphael as an isolated phenomenon but contrives, in 
spite of his restricted space, to display him in relation to the 
whole development of Western painting and to suggest how his 
influence may be traced through the Venetians and Rubens to 
our own day. 


The Barthian Theology of the Man of Today 
By J. McConnachie. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
The Resurrection of the Dead. By Karl Barth 
Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 


The new note in Protestant theology sounded by Dr. Karl 
Barth has already compelled the interest of many, not only 
in Germany and on the Continent, but in this country and 
in America. It is fortunate that we have in Britain one so 
well qualified to expound this new theological standpoint to 
English readers as Dr. McConnachie: one who has both 
a wide and intimate knowledge of the literature of the move- 
ment and a deep personal sympathy with it. Barth and his 
followers see with clear eyes the weaknesses of present-day 
Protestantism; weaknesses which are being rapidly increased 
by thecult.of Humanism. ‘Within the Protestant Church, un- 
certainty and individualism reign; she has no clear Word of 
God to offer for the guidance of her people. Even her pulpit 
has not remained undisturbed by the great unsettlement. It is 
an open secret that many people scarcely expect a preacher to 
utter a clear word of diyine truth. The most they look for is that 
he will express his views about the truth in an interesting way. 
If the Protestant Church is to remain the Church of the Word, 
she must have an assured word to speak in the present crisis’, 
Barth, therefore, seeks to recall Protestantism to an under- 
standing of its true message and vocation. 

In this, his second, book, Dr. McConnachie gives a valuable 
survey of the whole theological position of Dr. Barth; showing 
him not only as an academic theologian, but as a prophet with 
a vital message for the Church of the age. The only hope of the 
world in ‘this day of crisis’ is in God, the sovereign Creator, 
who overrules all things in power and righteousness, and 
demands from men absolute faith and obedience. God, being 
transcendent, cannot be discovered by philosophy or human 
reason, but is only known when and as He chooses to reveal 
Himself. All knowledge of divine truth is based upon such a 
supernatural revelation: when God the Eternal breaks into 
history and shows Himself in mercy to sinful men. The supreme 
revelation of God is in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Moreover, this divine revelation cannot be apprehended 
except by faith. But to faith it speaks with the accent of absolute 
authority: the veritable Word of God. 

The theology of Barth is essentially eschatological in outlook. 
It has its horizon not in Time, but beyond Time. Its eyes are 
continually uplifted to the supramundane world. ‘A Christi- 
anity’, he says, ‘which is not altogether and utterly eschatolo- 
gical has altogether and utterly nothing to do with Jesus Christ’, 
‘This present life is daily qualified by the Eternity that is ever 
at the door’. And the vital decisicn for every man is whether he 
chooses to live entirely in this world of time, or whether he will, 
by faith, live in the light of the eternal world, of which Christ is 
both the herald and the manifestation. 

The eschatological element in Barth’s theology finds its 
clearest evidence in the Resurrection. The volume which now 
appears in an English translation under the title, The Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead, was first published almost ten years ago; but 
it well illustrates his whole point of view. It is a study of First 
Corinthians. The Epistle, he contends, is not simply a series of 
discussions of many disconnected topics. Inwardly it is a 
unity; the great underlying ideas finding their full expression in 
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; Letter but the clu€ to St. Paul’s whole system of thought. — 
1¢ Resurrection, Barth argues, is ‘thé crowning revelation of 
the word of God’, and upon it the Church is founded. The 


historical facts in themselves, or any so-called ‘historical proof’, . 
such as the empty tomb, are not of great importance. What is. 


vital is that the Resurrection supremely illustrates the truth that 
‘the origin of Christianity along the whole line is revelation and’ 
only revelation’. Here, in the stupendous event of Easter, we. 
have a clear and unchallengeable evidence of God revealing: 
Himself. the Divine breaking into Time, and offering a glimpse’- 
of the vast background of Eternity. PSs, f 

' Needless to say, there have been many criticisms of Barth’s. 
position: so challenging and uncompromising a standpoint. - 
inevitably provokes antagonism from different quarters. Some. 
of these criticisms are interestingly discussed in the last chapter 
of Dr. McConnachie’s book, which is worthy of careful reading. 
It will still be felt by many that there is a certain lack of balance’ 
and breadth in this new Calvinism, as in the old. One may still. 
feel that in the Barthian system of thought there is lacking’ 
something of the humanity, the naturalness, the. serenity, the: 
graciousness which pervades the Gospels. Or perhaps it is fairer’ 
to say that throughout the centuries there have always run side. 
by side two great strains of Christian thought: the Pauline and. 
the Johannine; and Karl Barth belongs definitely to the Pauline: 
line. But however that be, it remains true that the theology of: 
Barth and his followers is one of the most vital and valuable: 
movements in the Protestant thought of our time. 


‘The Victorian Sunset. By E. Wingfield-Stratford 
Routledge. . 12s. 6d. rae + 


Dr. Wingfield-Stratford is: engaged upon the fashionable sport 


of chasing the Victorians. He is not exactly specimen-hunting> 
for the historical museum or cataloguing the political and social 
faura of the Victorian historical zoo, His purpose, rather,. is 
that of the comparative anatomist: he seeks to throw light upon. 
the structure and behaviour of that body which we call Today, 
and which'in due course, evolutionary or revolutionary, sheds 
its mystery and becomes Tomorrow. ‘It is for history’, he 
‘says, ‘to show us where we are and how we have got there’. 
He is no Marxist, no historical determinist. ‘To those who 
believe in free will as a working principle, the word “‘inevitable” 
does not exist . . . the future is what we choose to make it’. 
Obviously he is concerned about the manner of our choosing, 
and he cannot discover in his historical analysis of the Victorian 
epoch grounds for unalloyed approval. His present volume is 


‘the second of a trilogy. The first bore the title The Victorian 


Tragedy, and this, its successor, bears the melancholy label The 
Victorian Sunset. The third is to be called The Victorian After- 


math, which, though more neutral, sounds none too exhilarating. . 
‘Broadly he makes the contrast between material splendour and. 
“spiritual poverty, and finds both to be characteristic of Victorian 


England. His work of set purpose challenges surviving Vic- 
torian complacency, and in the long run that is its chief value. 
Whether he wishes it or not, his work must be regarded as a 
‘social document of our own days. = ; ; 

. As a piece of historical writing, The Victorian. Sunset has 
many virtues. It is witty and vivid. It shows in quick panoramic. 
scenes the movement of events and the activities of persons in 
the last third of the nineteenth century. It gives smart and 
provocative thumb-nail sketches, often a shade patronising and. 
denigratory, of prominent personalities as they swim before the. 
public view. There is a reasonable disrespect for established 
reputations; indeed, there is more than a touch of the carica- 
turist in Dr. Wingfield-Stratford. There is a dogmatic certainty. 
which makes for pungency and gives colour to epigram. and 
estimate. It is all very engaging, often quite brilliant small- 
talk, a chronicle of the ever new with an undertone of tragic © 
futility. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford has written a very readable 
‘book, but it does not, as history, go much deeper than con- 
eOPSOEY newspaper records. Still, the newspapers were better 
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‘Lettres sur les Anglois sur les Frangois et sur les 


-. Voiages. By B. L. de Muralt 


_ Libraire Ancienne Honoré Champion. 50 francs 


Béat Louis de Muralt, a Swiss gentleman who had at one time 


_served in the French army, resolved in 1693 ‘faire cette chose. 


ordinaire et inutile ... un Tour en Angleterre’. He remained in 
England about-a year, refused to visit Oxford and Cambridge, 
to see the King in his robes or a trial of a Peer by his Peers. He 
stayed almost entirely in London. But he was independent, © 
shrewd and witty, and wrote with great spirit his Lettres sur les. 
Anglois. They were not published until 1725, and had an im-. 
‘mediate success. The Lettres sur les Francois were added to them. 
and he had the originality, and what was (at that time) the 
-impudence to prefer the English to the French. That the Swiss. - 


_ were not considered a literary nation added to the sensation. In, 
the years that had passed.since the letters were written, Muralt. : 


-had become a rigid Pietist, almost a solitary, though litigious — 
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f the Resurrection, which is not only the climax — 


Toute sorte de gens s’en disent, hommes et femmes, gens dé 


_ she wants and gets what she wants, excepting only obedience of — 


‘neighbours did. Possibly, granted Mrs. Muir’s theme and 


makes One wonder if ever a woman was quite so mad inwa 


them. Their great merit is their freshness and independe: 
a-time when French influence was supreme and England 

unknown. and looked upon as savage and uncouth. What : 
Muralt, and what he so greatly insisted upon, was the bon-. 
the English as contrasted with the esprit of the F 
Nationality, religion and politics (what he considered the | 
cessive French influence of his countrymen). severally p 
disposed him. to appreciate that bon-sens. Frivolity 
vivacity seemed to him unworthy, as_also the graces of 
except.in so far as they sprang from an underlying serious: 
There was some excuse for the French criticism that he im 
‘que tous nos vertus viennent de nos vices, comme il insinue 
tous les vices des Anglois viennent de leurs vertus’, 
: The letters are certainly amusing and vivid and, in spit 
the English bon-sens he so much eat he found mu 

criticise. He said shrewdly of the House of Commons, 
croirois presque toute Assemblée trop nombreuse devient fou 
en quelque facon, et qu’il n’y faut pas chercher une habili 
soutenue’. Amongst the pleasures of the time he put ‘celui de 
promener sur la Tamise et de se dire-des Injures en passanty 


qualité et autres’, and speaking of the dogs he said surprisingly, 
“Les chiens de ce Pais sont, je crois, ce qu’il y a au monde de plus” 
brave, et, si cela peut dire, de moins fanfaron. Is n’aboient, 
ne mordent personne; se batent jusques 4 la Mort contre 
Taureaux, contre qui on les fait battre, toujours sans aboier ¢€ 
sans crier’. He criticised the English stage at length and four 

the comedies very destructive of morals. The freedom from 
tyranny of convention, the liberty that he so much admired 
England, he attributed to ‘ferocité: que ce mot ne nous scanda 

pas; il designe une chose odieuse, par rapport aux Etrange 
mais qui produit de tres bons effets chez les Anglois, C’est % 
cette Ferocité, qui ne souffre rien et qui prend ombrage de tou 
quw’ils doivent un des plus grands biens, qui est la Liberté. 
par 14 que ce Peuple désuni et plongé dans la Prosperité et da 
POisiveté, retrouve dans le moment, toute sa Vigueur, et oub 
tous ses démélez, pour s’opposer unanimement 4 ce qui tend 4 © 
le soumettre’. The Letters have been well edited by Mr 
Charles Gould, who also contributes an exhaustive introductit 
The work gives the opinions of a lively and acute, if not ve 
profound, observer. i> -<, he, \on hi oe 


Mrs. Ritchie. By Willa Muir. Secker. 7s. 6d. _ a 


Few life-history novels cover the years as tautly as this story 
of Mrs. Ritchie, née Annie Rattray, daughter of a Calderwick 
washerwoman. There is no flabbiness or sagging; the novel is 
excellentiy proportioned, finely worked out to the smallest 
details, and so has a wholeness rarely found. Mrs. Muir has 
too firm a grasp of the business of the novelist ever to be classed 
among the intelligent and literary people who have found novel: 
writing the way of least resistance. -Her Mrs. Ritchie is Gre 
drama in the kail-yard. Psychology takes the place of the gods, 
but is no less ruthless and long of memory. than they were. 1 
obsession of Mrs. Ritchie for physical purity shapes an 
dominates her whole life and turns her at last into something 
hardly human, the instrument of the deaths of her husband ang 
her only son and the means of driving her daughter out into the © 
world. In a sense Mrs. Ritchie suffers least from the curse laid — 
upon her. Her period of suffering is in childhood, before she — 
has been able to establish her egotism and to cut herself 
completely adrift from her drinking father, her selfish mother — 
and her easy-going careless sister. Thereafter she does what — 


soul from her husband and her children. She is a mad woman, 
not in any certifiable sense, or in any sympathetic sense, — 
although the same horror of sex has made madmen with whom — 
the world has wept. One does not weep either with or for Mrs. — 
Ritchie. She withdraws herself after the crime of her marria 

night and from that time on the reader knows almost as little a 
about her in essentials as her most critical and antagonis 


purpose, it could not be otherwise, but the result is a no 
more admirable than likeable. It rouses fear but not pity, 2 


not always some breaking up and blending together of t 
madness and that sanity. Similarly the psychology and. 
psychological symbolism of the story as a whole are too comp 
and perfect. One’s pleasure in it is intellectual rather th 
artistic; one is interested but not carried. away. It would 
most untrue, however, to give an impression that Mrs. Ri 

merely the studied wore oot of a grim idea; it is a st 
of subtle realism, and often humorous in a particular 
unusual way. The description of the child at school is a bril 
piece of writing and imagination, = 
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